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PREFACE 


Eacu book in a Series of Readers should begin with 
work easily understood by the children of the grade for 
which it is prepared, but should push rapidly beyond 
the present limits of the pupils’ interests and capabili- 
ties, thus becoming an important factor in the developing 
life of the children who use it. 

The Second Reader makes a distinct advance from the 
First Reader of this series in the range and character 
of its vocabulary and in the difficulty of its subject- 
matter. The attention of pupils may now be held 
through a longer narrative; and a much fuller treatment 
may now be given to ethical problems, looking toward 
the formation of ideals of life and conduct. 

Good literature correctly interpreted teaches its own 
lessons. When the child has learned to love good litera- 
ture, he absorbs the life-giving elements from it as natu- 
rally as he takes the health-giving portions from the air 
he breathes. The subject-matter of the Second Reader 
has been drawn from the various fields of thought and 
action which especially interest children. Care has been 
taken to have the ideas embodied in the subject-matter 
of sufficient variety to assist children to interpret nature 
and life as exemplified in their daily environment. 

Following similar work suggested in the First Reader, 


careful attention should be given to articulation, vocalization, 
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enunciation, and pronunciation. The larger part of this 
work should be done through inspiring pupils to right 
effort in the process of actual reading rather than by drill 
apart from the reading act. 

However, as the work proceeds, it becomes necessary for 
the pupil to become self-helpful in the matter of learning 
to pronounce new words. The full development of this 
power requires that some analysis of words into sounds 
be made, and that the pupil be taught a system of dia- 
critical marking. The diacritical marking thus learned 
will enable the teacher to give much help in pronuncia- 
tion of new words by the free use of the blackboard. 
Through the use of such a system the pupil as he advances 
becomes able to use the dictionary to assist in learning 
pronunciation. At first the pupil should learn but a few 
of the most important marks, depending chiefly on the 
teacher for help, but growing steadily in his power to help 
himself. By the time he has finished his Second Reader 
he has inferred the leading principles which govern the 
pronunciation of simple English words; but it is waste of 
time to insist at this stage upon any formal statement of 
rules. What is needed rather, is that through much prac- 
tice there should grow up in the mind of the child an 
instinctive tendency toward correct pronunciation. Later 
the reasons may be seen, and the system of marking 
by which the exact pronunciation is represented in the 
dictionary may be learned. 


Strate Normat CoLiece, 
Yrsitanti, June 1, 1903. 
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JONES READERS BY GRADES 


Boox Two 


THE BROWN PONY—I 
pet po/ny rough sharp sure 


Pet was a wise little brown pony 


She lived across the sea. 

She came here in a ship. 

One night the wind blew 
the ship on the rocks. 

Some men went out 
from the land in a boat ne ; 
to see if they could help those on tie ship. 

The waves were not very high then, but the 
wind would soon make the sea rough again. 

Then the ship would be sure to go to pieces 
on the sharp rocks. 


8 
THE BROWN PONY —II 
perhaps’ straight noth'ing fright'ened com‘ing 


The men on the ship saw the boat coming. 

“Come,” they said; “let us get away as 
soon aS we can.” 

“Are we going to leave Pet behind?” asked 


one of them. 
Poor Pet! they heard @ 
her noisy little hoofs. 
How frightened she was! |S 
They knew that they could not 
take her in the boat. 
What could they do with her? 
“Perhaps she can swim to : 
the land,” said one of the men to the othe 
Yes, Pet could swim very well. 
She swam straight toward a high sand _ bar. 
Soon she swam to the dry land. 
Nothing was too good for Pet then, you 


may be sure. 


OUR CAMP 
tent began’ camp- goes_ blan‘kets cook 


Do you see our tent? 


It is pleasant here. 
We are near a little lake. 
We often camp out here. 
We go out upon the lake in a rowboat. | 
Father goes with us when we go out to fish. 
We cook the fish over a fire on the rocks. 


That was fun too. 
At first I could not dink 
what had made all the noise. gee 
Then father began to laugh j apnea 
He was as much surprised as eriw were. 
Father is a fine playmate. 
He is a good cook too. i 


We are always hungry when we camp out. 


po 
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THE BUMBLEBEE 


bumble bee din 
boom need 


My name is Mr. Bumblebee, 


I come with merry din; 


For when the purple flowers I see, 
Oh, then I do begin” 

To boom, boom, buzz, buzz, 
Boom, buzz, boom! 
Oh, I’m a rover in the land 

And all I need is room! 
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PROMPT OBEDIENCE 
quick stood pouring waitied obeyed! 


One day Mary and her mother crossed the 
little stream that came from the pond. 
The stones and sand were white and smooth. 
‘May I play in the water?” asked Mary. 
“Oh, yes, if you turn up your dress so that 
it will not get wet,” said her mother. 
By and by there was a noise like thunder. 
It seemed to come from the pond. 
ae Quick, Mary! Come here!” said her mother. 
Mary did not stop to ask why. 
She ran to the place where her mother stood. 
Then she turned to look back. 
The stream was pouring down over the rocks. 
The great water gate by the dam was open. 
“If you had waited,” said Mary’s mother, 
“you might have been carried down into the 
river. I am glad you obeyed at once.” 
‘There is not always time to ask why. 
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THE FARM 


aftier most laid  hiil’side 


win'’dow farm morn’ing 


My grandpa lives on a farm. 

I call it “‘The White Farm.” 

The house is white. 

It is on the hillside. 

I have a little room for my own. Yipes 

From my window I can see four pouile, *. 

Every morning I have a new-laid egg to eat. . 

Most of grandpa’s hens are white. 

His cows, too, are white, and he has a white 
horse. 

There are sheep and lambs on the farm. 

One night some strange dogs tried to kill 
the sheep. ; 

Our old dog ran after the strange dogs and 
sent them away. 

One of the lambs was hurt. 

Grandpa brought it home and gave it to me. 
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THE TWO GOATS 


an oth’er goats climb plan 
min/ute pass these lay. 
bridge foot on'ly lie 


It must be fun to climb as these goats do. 
They are mountain goats. 
They climb high rocks where no man can go. 


Once two goats met on a bridge over a river. 


The bridge was only an old tree. 


There was no room for one goat to pass by 
the other. 
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There was no room to turn round. 

They could not go on and they could not 
go back. 

So they began to quarrel. 

‘How stupid we are to quarrel!” said one 
of the goats at last. 

“We shall never get across in this way. 

If I lie down, you can walk over me.” 

“That is a good plan,’ said the other goat. 

“T will walk as gently as I can.” 

So the first goat lay down on the bridge. 

He kept very still. 

The other goat put down one foot very 
softly. Then he put down another. 

In a minute he was across. 

Then the first one jumped up and went on 
his way. 

“How wise we were to think of this plan!” 
said the goats. 

“Some goats would fight if they were to 
meet on such a bridge.” 
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AN ARAB BOY 


Ar'lab _—_ snakes coun'try li'ons roar 


My home is in a very warm country. 

I live in a tent. Our tent is made of skins. 

At night I can hear the lions roar. 

I am not afraid, because they are far away. 

They are afraid of our camp fire. 

I am afraid of snakes. 

Our snakes do more harm than yours do. 

One day I found a snake in our tent. 

, | He was drink- 

ing some milk. 
He did not see 


me and [ ran 


away. 

We have many goats. 

They give us milk. 

We have a very fine horse. 

I can ride on horseback. 
All Arab boys learn to ride. 
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_ THE USEFUL DOG 


read'y use’ful mouth 


pa’per bark 


My dog is named Watch. 
He is a fine watchdog. 
He will not bark at you. 


He is carrying father’s paper 


in his mouth. 
Watch is very useful. 
He is always ready to help. § 
One day I lost my doll. : 
I looked and looked for it. — | 
“Can you find it, Watch?” I asked him at last. 
He ran down to the pond. 
When he came back he was carrying my 
doll in his mouth. | 
He brought it to me and laid it down gently. 
“Thank you very much,” I said to him. 
You should see him wag his tail when I 
say “Thank you.” 


RD ee ly 5 ro 


ey 


THE FOX AND THE SMALL RED HEN 
forest laughed wall soup caught 


A fox once lived in the forest. 

Near the forest lived a small red hen. 

“JT will find that small red hen,” 
said the hungry fox. : ff, 

“Then I will make "eee 


soup of her.” 


One night he saw es | 
on a wall. == 4 Lhd le 

He caught a and ens eh ran. # 

“Put me down, Mr. Fox,” said the as 

So the fox put her down. 

Then the small red hen flew round and round. 

She went so fast that the old fox’s head 
began to spin. 

By and by he could not see her at all. 

‘Where are you?” asked the angry fox. 

Then the small red hen laughed. She was 


on her way back to her chickens. 
JIG2 
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‘ AN ESKIMO GIRL—I 


bun’dle furs pic'ture lined 
bloeks books lamp 


In this picture I look like a bundle of furs, 
but I am a little girl. < 
Where I live it is cold oe 


all the time. mea = 


I live in a house — , 
made of blocks of 
snow. aie 

It is lined with 
skins. 

We havea large lamp : 
in our house. i ne 

The lamp makes the house warm. 

My mother cooks with this lamp. 

All that we do in winter is to eat and keep 
warm. _ 

We do not go to school. 

We have no books to read. 
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AN ESKIMO GIRL —II . 
clothes bread can’dy food 
catch meat months 


I help my mother make our clothes. 
They are made of skins. 

I have a sealskin coat. 

We do not have bread and cake to eat. 


oh ce 


Our dogs give me ~- 
fine rides on my sled. e | ‘ 
They make the sled go fast | \> ‘Pies. 
over the smooth, hard snow. 7 wy 


A 


Our night is six months long. LE 
We cannot sleep all night as you do. 
It is light all the time in our summer. - 
Then we catch fish for our food in winter. 

We are always glad when the summer days 


come. 
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THE BIRDS 


bit'ter drank cup ba'bies 


Some little birds lived in + 


our old apple tree. 


her hungry babies. 
The nest was high in the tree. 
Father made a little cup for me 
out of the bark of a tree. 
I did not lke to drink from : 
The green bark made the water a little bitter. 
‘Put it in the tree for the birds,” father said 
to me. 
“They will not care if the water is bitter.” 
Every morning the birds drank from the little 
cup. They let me stand very near. 
“T am glad you have found a good use for 
your cup,” father said as a saw the birds — 
drinking. 
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AN INDIAN BOY 


sad’dle wrap shoot my self’ 


arrow bow deer 


What very white little boys and girls you are! 


I am brown and strong. oe 


e. 
y/ 4 ie 
y a 


My hair is straight 6. gio} 
and black. | é 

I can run like a deer. ~ 

I can shoot with a 
bow and arrow. 

I can ride my pony. 

He has no blanket or saddle. y 

When Iam hurt I try not to cry. © = 

Babies cry when they are hurt. 

If I cry, I cannot have a pony to ride. 

When I am cold I wrap myself in a blanket. 

My house is made of bark from trees. 

My boat is made of bark too. 

I like to live out of doors most of the time. 


Do you know where I live and who I am? 
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THE DOG AND HIS SHADOW 


below! greed'y din’ner dropped bow-wow 


A dog had in his mouth a big piece of meat 


which he was carrying home. 
On the way he crossed a bridge over a small 


stream of water. 
He seemed to see another dog below him. 


“That dog has a piece of meat too. I should 


like to have it,” he said. 
“T will bark at that dog. Bow-wow! bow- 


wow!” he said. 
As he barked, he dropped his meat. 
The greedy dog had no meat for his dinner. - 


oe 
F ee 
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THE ANTS AND THE GRASSHOPPER — I 


fam'i ly erass'hop per danced late 


sorry ants sang 


Once a family of ants lived on a hillside. 


They were very busy ants. 

You would be surprised to know how much 
work they could do. 

They kept cows and took good care of the 
baby ants. They laid up food for the winter. 

A grasshopper lived in a field near by. 

He did not work. He danced and sang all 
day long. 
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He saw the ants hard at work. He said: 

“Why do you work so hard?” 

“We must work,” said the ants. ‘ We must 
get ready for winter. We cannot find food then.” 

«“]T have never been hungry yet,” said the 
grasshopper. 

“You will be hungry when winter comes,” 
said the ants. 

“Winter is a long way off,” said the grass- 
hopper. Then he danced away. 

‘Poor grasshopper!” said the ants; ‘he will 


be sorry when it is too late.” 


THE ANTS AND THE GRASSHOPPER— II 
stiff feel frost 


By and by the winter came. How cold the 
mornings were! 

The long grass was stiff with frost. 

The birds had gone away to their summer 
homes. 
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The ants ran into their house and shut the 
door. It was warm in their house. 

But where was the poor grasshopper ? 

He had no home. He could find nothing to 
eat. The ground gaa ce ytbape. Cee 


was covered with 
snow. 

His legs were 
stiff with cold. He 
could not dance 
any more. He did 
not feel like sing- 
ing. He went to the ants’ house. 

‘Please give me some food, dear ants,” he 
said. ‘I am very hungry.” 

They gave the poor grasshopper some food. 

But they could not keep him in their house. 

There was no room in their little house for 
a grasshopper. 

Off into the cold he went once more. 


The ants never saw him again. 


_-— 


I think it more polite to 
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A SNAIL’S STORY 
knocked snail 
safer po lite’ 

I live in a little round house. 
I have no window, but I have a door. 
This morning some one knocked 


on the top of my house. 


knock on the door. 
I heard a little girl sing, 
“Snail, snail, come out of your 
hole.” 
I did not come out. I waited 
until she went away. Then I took a short walk. 
I took my house with me. I feel safer to 
have my house with me. Something may harm 
me if I come out of my house. 
I have very good eyes. They are at the ends 
of my long horns. 2 
My eyes are not pretty, but they are useful. 


THE MAN WHO 


build 
done 


Once upon a 
did not like to 

He lived in a 
great forest, and 
his work was to 
cut down trees. 

Every morning 
he wished that 
he had nothing 
to do. 

One day a fine 
plan came into 
his head. 
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DID NOT LIKE TO WORK—I 


citly trump’et 
wood’cut ter voice 


time there was a man who 


He went to a very wise man and asked for 


a giant who should do his work for him. 


“What is your work?” asked the wise man. 


“T am a woodcutter,”’ said the lazy man. 


th Si 


— OE a 
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“T will give you a giant,” said the wise man; 
“but if rn do not keep him busy, he will 
kill you.” ji 

«Oh, I can keep him busy,” said the las 
man. “That will not be hard to do. I can” 
sive him all the work he likes.” 

So the wise man gave him the giant. 

The giant was so tall that his head was in 
the clouds; his voice was like a trumpet, and 
his eyes were like great lamps. 3 

“What is there for me to do?” he roared. 

“Cut down all this forest,” said the lazy man. 

In five minutes it was done. * 

‘What is there for me to do?” roared é 


giant again. 
The lazy man was frightened. 
’ “Build me a city where the forest stood,” _ 
said he at last. 
In five minutes the giant was back again. 
“What more is there for me to do?” roa od 


the giant again. 
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THE MAN WHO DID NOT LIKE TO WORK—II 


side pearls heart 


ray trou'ble 
hide bound 


hoped till ever 
The lazy man saw that it would be hard 
work to keep the giant busy. 


It would be as hard as to eut down trees. 


But he had one more plan. 


‘Go and find all the pearls in the sea,” he 
said to the giant. 


Then the lazy man ran to the mountains as 
fast as he could go. 


He hoped to hide from the giant. 


In five minutes the giant was by his side. 


, gilts 
et aie, , ae 
8 ks o> Eek Bee jc ws 
Veitats et Mee: or: y . 7 
me 


“There are your pearls. What is there f 
me to do?” he roared. 

The pearls were in great banks by the 

“Quick!” roared the giant. ‘What is there 


for me to do?” 


“yal 
~) OT 


The lazy man looked up and down and al 
around him. He could think of no more work 
He wished that he had never gone to the 
wise man. 
Just then he saw his little dog near him. 
A ray of hope came to him. 4 
“Giant,” said he, ‘take the curl out of a 
dog’s tail!” 4 3 
The giant bound the dog’s tail to a stick til : 
it was as straight as a string; but when he— r 
the stick away, the tail was as curly as e} 
He worked a long time. | 
Then he said to the lazy man, “Tf you 
me off this time, I will never trouble you a 


So the lazy man went back to his work 
a light heart. é 


CAN YOU TELL? 


though fail 


How many leaves are on the tree? | 


How many fish are in the sea? 
How many stars are in the sky? 


Can you tell me if you try? 


Why the dog should wag his tail? 
Why the spring should never fail? 
I’m afraid that though you try, 


You can never tell me why. 
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THE THREE LITTLE BIRDS—I 


edge car’ pet in deed’ 
wide a wake’ 


Three little birds lived in a nest. 
One little bird was named Tip. 


One little bird was named Rob. 
One little bird was named Dick. 


These little birds liked to look over the ce 


of the nest. 


The grass looked like a green carpet. 


i os: 
: josey, Se goats 
; eee: & 
Saas | 
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They could see yellow flowers in the grass. 

“Are the flowers good to eat?’’ Tip asked 
mamma Robin. 

‘‘No, indeed,” she said; ‘they are bitter.” 

“What do the flowers do at night?” asked 
Rob. 

“They go to sleep just as you do,” said 
mamma Robin. 


“In the morning they are all wide awake.” 


THE THREE LITTLE BIRDS—II 
blink'ing wav'ing lean'ing 


These little birds liked to sit on the edge of 
the nest. 

“Do not sit on the edge of the nest,” said 
papa Robin. 

“You may fall if you do,” said mamma 
Robin. 

I am sorry to say that Tip and Rob and Dick 


were not always good little birds. 
JG2 


is 

oA : 

: 
Sometimes, when papa and mamma Robin 
were away, they sat on the edge of the nest. : 
They looked down at the leaves and the 


crass and the yellow 


flowers. ¥ 
«This is great fun! i : 
/ said Tip, waving his: 
short little tail. 
‘Phat a gat 
Rob, blinking his bright 
7 little eyes. 
“Indeed it is!” said Dic 


leaning as far over the edge as he could. 


THE THREE LITTLE BIRDS — II 


flut'tered branch happened . 


naugh'ty low'est won't 


The three little birds sat on the edge of 7 e 
nest every day. 


One day something happened. 
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Dick fell off the edge of the nest. 
Down, down he fluttered into the grass. 


He was not very (agg oye; 
much hurt, but he was | 
very much frightened. 

¢ So were Tip and Rob. ‘= 
They looked over at him and . : 
began to cry. Ad 

Mamma Robin flew 
home, but she could 
not lift Dick into the 
nest. 

«Shall I have to stay 
here all night?” said 
he in a frightened little 
voice. 

“JT am afraid the cat 
will get you if you do.” 

“Q dear! dear! what 
shall I do?” said poor little Dick. 

“Try to fly back into the nest,” said mamma. 
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So Dick shut his eyes and tried to fly to 


yas 


the nest. F 
Poor little bird! He fell back into the grass, 


“Try again,’ said mamma Robin. 
‘So Dick tried again and again. c 
At last he got on the lowest branch of the 
tree. Then he flew from one branch to another 
till he came to the nest. ee 
“Oh!” said Rob; “isn’t he a brave bird? 
“Oh!” said Tip; “isn’t he a strong bird? 
“But,” said mamma, “wasn’t he a naug ty 4 
bird in the first place?” _ 
“We were all naughty birds,” said the t 
little robins together. 


Said Dick, “I think trying 

Is harder than flying. 

I’m glad to be safe in the nest. 
We will wait till we’re stronger, 
It won't be much longer; 


I’m sure that mamma knows best.” | ay 
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THE NUT IN THE FOREST 


_ 


cut'ting be long’ hall boards 
workman wood’man plant 


This is the nut in the forest. 


This is the plant so green and 


small 

Which lay hid in the nut in the 
forest. 

This is the 
tree so straight and tall 


That grew from the plant 
so green and small 

Which lay hid in the nut 
in the 


forest. 
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This is the woodman near the stone wall _ 
Who is cutting the tree so straight and tall 
That grew from the re 

so green and small i 
Which lay hid in the nut 


in the forest. . 
This is the mill and the 
waterfall 2. 


Which belong to the wood 7 
man near the stone wall 
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These are the boards for the floor of our hall 

That were made by the mill and the waterfall 

Which belong to the woodman near the stone 
wall 

Who is cutting the tree so straight and tall 

That grew from the plant so green and small 

Which lay hid in the nut in the forest. 
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This is the workman who came at our call 
To lay the boards in the floor of our hall 
Which were made by the mill and the waterfall 
Which belong to the woodman near the stone 


at EI 


wall 
Who is cutting the tree so straight and tall 
That grew from the plant so green and small q 
Which lay hid in the nut in the forest. = 


And how many men do you think in all 
We must thank for the smooth floor in our hal 
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BRAVE JACK 
kit'ty bite post 
sprang reach arms 


It was a mild spring morning. 

Jack was on his way to school. 

He was a little boy only six ye 

On the way he heard 
a dog bark. 

“How that dog 
barks!” said Jack. 

The dog was looking 
at something on the 


ars old. 


wall. 


“It is a poor little kitten,” said Jack. 
“Tf the dog can reach her, he will bite her. 
I wish he would leave the kitty alone.” 
Jack put down his books on the wall and 
went to the kitten. She was on a stone post. 
Just as Jack came up, she gave a little frightened 
ery. Then the dog sprang at her. But Jack 
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sprang too. He took her in his arms. The 
dog barked and tried hard’ to get at her. | 

The dog was not very big, but he was strong, — 
He scratched poor Jack’s hands. Kitty scratched 
too. Jack’s hands were red where she had 
scratched them. 

“You are a naughty little cat,” said Jack. 
‘Why do you scratch me when I am trying to 
help you?” But he did not let her go. 

Some big boys came up the street. They saw 
the brave little boy holding the kitten. 

“Go home! go home!” they said to the 
barking dog. . 

Then they took the kitten from Jack and put 4 


her in a safe place on a tree. a 


“ Dogs cannot climb trees,” they said to Jack. y 7 
‘Were you afraid?” | 

“Yes,” said Jack, as he took up his boe 
again. “I was afraid the dog would bite me 
but I was more afraid he would bite the p 
little kitty.” 
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THE ANT AND THE DOVE 


cried drown dove thought 
picked shore float'ed crawled 


A little ant fell 
into a pond. z 
It could not swim far. Sar 
“Help, help!” it cried. “O dear! 
O dear! I shall drown!” saat 
In a tree near by sat a dove. 
Soon she alae of a plan to 
help the ant. “*# ae WE: 
She picked a leaf au the tree and let it 
fall into the water where the ant was. 
“There, little ant, get up on that leaf. It 


will carry you safe to the shore.”’ 

et thank you, kind dove!” said the ant. 
, ‘What a good boat the leaf makes!” 
The leaf floated to the shore 
with the ant safe upon it. 


“Then the ant crawled off upon the ground. 


ao 
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THREE PLAYMATES 


tied real square cap'tain — 
push 


deep 


es See on 


Tom and Rob are playing in their new boa 
The boat is tied to a strong post near — 
water. The water is very quiet. 

They call their boat a ship. It has no 1 
and no sails. A real ship has three masts an 
Square sails. 
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Tom is the captain. Do you see the white 
star on his cap? There is a star on the boat 
too. The “ White Star” is the name of the boat. 

Rob has an oar in his hand. He can row 
very well. His father is the captain of a real 
ship with tall masts and big sails. 

“J shall go to sea, when I grow to be a 
man,’ Rob says to Tom. 

«“] wish we might go to sea now,” Tom says, 
as Rob puts the oar into the water. 

See! Rob’s father is coming down to the 
boat. 

“Come, boys,” he says to them; ‘is the 
‘White Star’ going to sea to-day? If she 1s, 
I shall be glad to go out in her.” 

How pleased the boys are! Tom waves his 
cap. Rob gives the oars to his father. The boys 
jump out and push the boat into deep water. 

They will have a fine time, and Rob’s father 
will take care of them. He will let the boys 

help row the boat. 
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CORA’S DOLL—I 


broken cheeks sick doc'tor medicine 
washed pill carefully part'ly face 


“Mamma!” said 
Cora. 
“What is it, my little 


“TI should like —” 
NA said Cora. be 
: “What should you 
. like, dear?” asked mamma. 
ig= «1 ghould like to - 
said Cora, rubbing her eyes. 


Mamma put down her work and looked a 
Cora. ‘What is the matter?” she said. “He 
you broken your doll?” 7 

“No,” said Cora; “but I washed her fac 


Mamma took the doll. 
‘How white and sick she looks!” said 
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Cora looked sorry, but tried not to cry. 

“Do not ery,” said mamma. ‘It is never of 
much use to ery. I think I can make her well 
again. But she must go to bed at once.” 

“Qh, yes!’ said Cora; ‘‘ when I was sick the 
doctor said I must go to bed.” 

So Cora took off the doll’s clothes, and put 
her into a little white bed 


‘“ Now,” said mamma, 


“she must take 
some bitter med- /” 
icine. Will she | 
cry if I give it to Zy 
her?” HEFT 

“Oh, no!” said | 


— 
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will take the medicine if it it will make Sis well.”’ 

So mamma took a tiny white pill, and put 
it very carefully into the doll’s mouth, which 
was partly open. 
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CORA’S DOLL—II 


while ros'y clean skirt paints hung 
tub stove _ kitch’en flat'i ron enough } 


Mamma now opened her box of paints, and 
painted Dolly’s cheeks a beautiful red. | 
«She must stay in bed all day,” said mamma. 7 
“Then she will be 
well.” a 
Cora looked at te ; 


1a nce mn 


said she. 


“| think,” said mam 
“if I were you, I should wash Dolly’s clot 
Do you not think it is a good time for you” 
wash them while she is in bed?” 

Cora thought this was a very good plan. 
was now well pleased to have Dolly stay i 
for a long time. 
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Mamma found a small tub and Cora washed 

the clothes to make them clean and white. 
She washed a dress, an apron, and a skirt. 
She hung them up to dry in the kitchen. 
Nora was in the kitchen, making cake. 
‘Shall I iron your 

doll’s clothes?” she \y ) 

asked. : | fh 
“J should like to #4. 

iron them myself,” said SS. = 

Cora. “I have a little flat- ® 


iron.’ 


iron on the stove. Soon 
Dolly’s clothes were smooth 
and dry. 

«Your little girl is well enough to sit up now,” 
said mamma. ‘She looks as well as ever.” 

“So she does,” said Cora. ‘What a good 
doctor you are, mamma! ” 

Then Cora had a fine play with her doll. 


JSG2 


_ way to her home. 


& = ‘ 
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HENRY AND AMY 


same told cool ought 
before’ became’ stopped 


Henry was a little boy who lived in a 
house on a hill. He was six years old. 
was six years old too. She lived ina b 
house near a spring. The two children | 
drank of the cool water. 

One day Henry told Amy he did ade 
to go to sehool. Amy said she did no 
to go to school. | 

“T think I shall go to see grandma,” : 
Henry. “I believe I shall go to see gran 
too,” said Amy. 

Henry and Amy had the same gral 
She lived in a big red house. It was 


Both children became very tired and st 
many times to rest before ane came to 
ma’s house. 
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Once Henry stopped to look at the frogs in 
the pond. ‘Go to school! Naughty boy! Go 
to school!” said the frogs. “ge; 


Once Amy stopped to look at the ducks in 
the brook. ‘Go to school! Quack! Go to 
school! Quick!” said the ducks as_ they 
swam away. 

By and by they came to grandma’s house. 
“Ts there no school to-day?” asked grandma. 

The children looked at the ground. ‘We did 
not go to school to-day,” they said. 

“Go to school! Go to school!” said grandma. 
“Boys and girls must not come to see me 
when they ought to go to school.” 
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THE LITTLE OLD LADY 


te i 


la'dy door'step cotton friends wants : 


close wool dare full threw 


Once a little old lady lived near a wood. 
She loved the birds and the squirrels. Eveset 
morning she threw out crumbs for the birds, 


She gave corn and 


nuts to the squirrels. — 
~ One day she saw. 
two of the birds = 
building a nest. | 
Then she put bit 


ls 


on a branch of a tree. a : 

She even put some of her own soft, white 
hair upon the tree. How glad the birds were! 
They put the hair into the very best place in the : 
nest. - 

‘There is no other nest so dear as ours i 
all the woods,” they said to each other. 
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One day the little old lady put some corn on 
the doorstep. Then she sat down to wait. It 
was very still. She sat there for a long time. 

All this time Frisk, [——~) ab. 
the squirrel, sat on 24 


the stone wall and 
looked at her. 

He saw the corn; 
but at first he did 
not dare go up on 
the doorstep. 

“She is a kind old 
lady,” thought he. 
“T am sure she will | 
not hurt me. I think she wants me to come.” 

So Frisk came slowly up to the step. At 
last he came up close to her. 

Soon his little cheeks were full of corn. 
Then he ran away. But soon he came back. 

After this Frisk and the little old lady were 
the very best of friends. 
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PLAYING BY THE SEA 


spades pail wood’en 
beach dug meant 


One day Peter and Polly went to the se: 
They took their spades with them. _ 
Peter’s papa gave him a tin pail, and 
mamma gave her a wooden pail. & 
“What shall we do with our pails? 
Polly. ‘What shall we do with our s 
said Peter. They had never before 
the sea. a 
“You will find something to do wi 
pails and your spades,” said Polly’s ms 
When they came to the sea they found 
of fine, soft sand. 
“Can you find something to do now 
Polly’s mamma. | : 
The children laughed, for they knew 
what she meant. 


Down they sat in the soft, dry san 


* we 
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_ They were glad now that they had their pails 
and spades with them. 

Peter and Polly played in the sand all day 
long. They made sand cakes and sand pies. 
They made houses and dug wells in the sand. 


or 


When they went home they carried their pails 
and spades with them. Peter’s tin pail and 
Polly’s wooden pail were full of the soft, clean 
sand. “I hope we can go to the seashore 
again,” said Polly. “I wish we had a beach 


at home,” said Peter. 
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THE FIVE BIRDS 


De Seed Si to TRAN RES 


next fat worm sup’ per 
nice _ peep loud 


ae Seabee 8 


Once there were five birds 


ae ae 


in a nest in a tree, 
“T am hungry,” s 

the first bird. 
“Tam very hungry,” : 

said the next bird. 


es oe anlage 


ae hoa 


“Tam so ‘idea said the little bir 
“We are all hungry,” said the oth 
bird in the nest. 
‘Here comes mother,” said the first bird 
. «She has a worm,” said the next bird. 
“It’s for our supper,” said the fat bird. 
“It’s a big one,” said the little bird. 
“How good it looks!” said the last bird 
“How hungry we are!” said all the lit 
birds who were in the nest in the tree. 
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‘Here is a nice big worm for your supper, 
my dear little birds,” said the mother, 


as she came flying up to the nest. 

«Peep, peep, peep!” said av brown 
bird who was in the next tree. 

“What is the matter?” 
said the mother. 

«What is the matter?”’ 
said the others. | 

“T am so hungry,” said the poor 
little bird who lived in the next tree. /"! 

The five hungry little birds looked at one 
another. 

“Tt is a big worm,” said the fat bird. 

“We are not very hungry,” said the little bird. 

“We can wait till mother finds another,”’ 
said one of the other birds. 

«Shall I give this worm to the brown bird?” 
said the mother. 
3 And all five little birds said, “Yes! yes!” as 
loud as they could. 


i i 
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JOHN AND JACK 


none sun’shine  ghame 
ate held kissed 


John had a piece of bread; Jack had 
John was not hungry; Jack was very h 
John had slept in his bed all night; 
had no place to sleep in. | 

John had some one who liked to care fo 
and make him happy. No one seemed 
for Jack, or tried to make him happy. — 

John was thinking: “ How warm the s 
is! The birds are singing. Mother will cc 
back soon. She said so.” 

Jack was thinking: “What a big : 
bread that little boy has! I am sure he 
eat all of it to-day.” . 

John was a baby; Jack was a dog. 

“He might give me a little bit;72 
Jack. “Pretty sunshine!” thought: Jo 
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“T am so hungry!” thought Jack. “I am 
so happy!” thought John. 

“Tt is a shame!” thought Jack; “I could 
bite that boy, and the bread too.” ‘“ Mother 
is coming soon,” thought John. 


€ “a” 
ps Cres lan a 
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At last John turned to look at Jack. “ Poor 
dog!” he said. He broke off a piece of bread 
and held it out in his white fingers. 

Jack took it gently and ate it quickly. “What 
fun!” thought John. He broke off another piece. 
Jack ate it, and then, in his own way, he kissed 
the baby’s hand. 
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SAVED 


clinging gulls wharf 
him self! saved faint 


It was nearly dark. 
Bruce, the big dog, was asleep by the fir 
It was summer, but the night was cool. 
‘“ Bruce!” said mamma; “where is Roy 
“Bow, wow, wow!” said Bruce. That 
‘Roy is playing in the sand with the b 0 
“But the boys have come hom 
mamma. ‘They have not seen §, 


y at 
‘Bow, wow, wow, wow!” said Bruce 
meant, “ Why did you not tell me this b 
He was bounding down the road to th 
The sea gulls were flying up and - " 
But where was Roy? oe 
Bruce stood on the wharf looking at the . 
He saw a big straw hat. It was Roy 
Mamma was coming down the road 
as she could. Bruce did not wait. : 
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into the water. He swam to the straw hat 
with all his might. Now he could see Roy’s 
blue dress and his white face. 
Was he too late, after all? 
“Dear Bruce!” said Roy in a faint little voice. 
Roy was clinging to a piece of wood that had 
broken off from the end of the wharf. 
Bruce took the blue dress gently in his mouth 


— ie 
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and swam toward the shore. Roy was heavy. 
It was a long way. But the brave dog swam on. 

At last he came to the shore. Could he lift 
Roy out of the water? The little boy was too 
tired to help himself. Poor Bruce! Must he 


wait for mamma? No, itis done! Roy is saved! 


eae 
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THE OAK TREE 


chairs ta’bles a/corns 
- mg é 
ici Po a) 


> Tam an oak tree. 


I am the king of the trees, 
Now my leaves are green, 
ie: Soon they will be a deep 
After that they will be dry and b 
Then the wind will carry them a 
The edges of my leaves are de 
cut. My wood is hard and sti 
It is used in making ships and wh 
Chairs and tables are often made of oak. 
There are many kinds of oak trees. 
red oaks, white oaks, black oaks, 
and chestnut oaks. 
See my brown acorns! 
They are not good to eat. i 
Some acorns are good for squirrels to 
See how smooth my acorns are! 
“Great oaks from little acorns grow.” 
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HOW DID HE DO IT? 
sit'ting an’i mals mo’ment a light’ed 
drove frisk’y tur’nip wolf 
There was once a boy who had three goats. 


All day long the three goats ran and played 
upon the hill. At night the boy drove them home. 


One night the frisky things jumped into a 


turnip field. He could not get them out. 
Then the boy sat down on the hillside and cried. 
As he sat there a hare came along. 
“Why do you cry?” asked the hare. 
“T ery because I cannot get the goats out of 
the field,” said the boy. 
«TT ]] do it,” said the hare. 
So he tried, but the goats 


would not come. 


Then the hare, too, sat down and cried. 


: | 
Along came a fox, 
“Why do you cry?” 
asked the fox. 
‘Tam crying because — 


the boy cries,” said the © 

hare. “The boy is crying because he cannot 

get the three goats out of the turnip field.” : 
“T’ll do it,” said the fox. | 
So the fox tried to get them out of the field, 


y 
} 


but the goats would not come. 
Then the fox, too, began to cry. 
Soon after a wolf came along. 
‘Why do you cry?” asked the 


wolf. 


the fox. ‘The hare cries because the boy eries. 
The boy cries because he cannot get the three 
goats out of the turnip field.” | 
“Ll do it,” said the wolf. oa 
He tried, but the goats would not leave | 
turnip field. ‘ 
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So he sat down with the others and began 
to ery too. 

After a little, a bee flew over the hill and saw 
them all sitting there crying. 

‘“Why do you cry?” said the bee to the wolf. 

“JT am crying because the fox cries. The fox 
is crying because the hare cries. The hare cries 
because the boy cries. The boy cries because 
he cannot get the goats out of the turnip field.” 

“T°ll do it,” said the bee. 

Then the big animals and the boy stopped 
crying a moment to laugh at the tiny bee. 

But the bee flew away into the turnip field 
and alighted upon one of the goats, and said, 

“ Buz-z-z-z-z !”’ 

And out ran the goats, every one! 


EmiLiz Povutsson. 


{From “‘ The Farmyard Gates,” published by D, Lothrop Company.] 
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THE CARRIER PIGEONS 


let'ter ill week 


pigeons wrote 


Paul and Philip were playmates. They Ii 
in the same street. 

Both had been ill. They were still shut 
in the house. So they could not play tog 

“What shall I do?” said Paul. 

‘What shall I do?” said Philip. “I 
could see Paul.” : 

“IT wish Philip could come to see me,’ 
Paul. 

Paul’s big brother John came in from § 


“What should you like to do?” said - 

“I do not know. I think I should 1 
have Philip come and play with me.” — 

‘Philip has been ill at his home, | 
cannot have him come to see you to-day, 
John. ‘Why don’t you write a letter | 
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It will make Philip very happy to know you 
wish to see him.” 
‘How could I send a letter ?”’ 
“Send it by the pigeons.” 
“By what?” asked Paul. oa 
“Write your letter, and then I will tell you.” 


Paul wrote: ‘Dear Philip, Come and see me 
as soon as you get well. Your friend, Paul.” 

It took some time to write it, for Paul wrote 
very slowly. 

“Ts the letter ready?” said John, coming in. 
“T took your pigeons to Philip’s house. I have 
brought his pigeons to you. 

We will tie your letter to a pigeon’s leg. 
He will fly home to Philip with it. Philip is 
looking for it. I told him about it. 

Then he will write you a letter and send it 
home by one of your pigeons.” 

How happy Paul and Philip were that week! 

It was great fun to have the pigeons carry 
letters for them. 
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THE PICNIC 
va ca/tion pic'nic peo'ple ba 
grand'fa ther lunch poles | 


Maud and Frank do not go to scho 
It is vacation. They are going to a 
to-day. 

They call it a “‘one, two, three, four yi 
There will be one kind old horse, two 
children, three big people, and four 
of lunch. ‘3 

Maud and Frank live in the city. H 
like to go into the country! They have 
very often. Mamma thinks that picnics 
good for them. | 

Papa says he will take them to th 
to-day. He will get a boat and take th 
on the water. 

‘We must take our fish poles with > 
says. “We will try to get some fish.” 

“That will be fun,” says Frank. bes 
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Grandfather will make a fire, and mamma 
will cook some of the fish for® lunch. 
How good a lunch tastes in the woods! 


Dick, the horse, will have something to 
eat too. One of the four baskets has_ his 
lunch in it. Dick likes picnics as well as the 
children do. 

After lunch grandfather may sleep under the 
trees, and mamma will read to the children. 

What a long, happy day they will have in 
the woods! 
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THE CHESTNUT TREE 
shine  out/side satin desks Oc t 


I look like an oak tree, but I 
am a chestnut tree. 
My leaves are not like oak leaves. 
My leaves are not wide 4 
or deeply cut. — 
They are long and have short stems. 
I have no acorns. ne nee 
I have brown nuts which grow in a burr. 
The burr is rough outside, but inside 
_. smooth and soft. 
My nuts are good to e 
"hey shine like brown sat 
tks when the frost comes the burrs | 
Inside are the smooth, brown nuts. 
Tables, boxes, chairs, and desks are 
my wood. 
My leaves are never very red. In 
they are yellow. 
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THE TOAD’S BATH 
toad bath hop 
orin'kled flies 


~ re i am a little brown toad. 
I live under your doorstep. 


I like your garden very much. 


a Did you ever see me take a 
bath?® Betause I am so dusty do you think 
that I never do such a thing? 

Watch me the next time it rains. See me 
hop up and down the garden walks. That is 
the way I take my bath. The soft summer 
rain feels good after the long, hot day. 

Maud is a dear little girl. She saw that I 
came out in the rain to get a good bath. 

One night it was very dry and dusty. I 
came out to catch some flies. How I wished 
it would rain! 

Little Maud sat on the step and watched me. 


She was sorry for me. 
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She brought her little waterpot and sprinkled 
me with water. She did it very nicely. She did 
not frighten me at all. It felt just like a warm 
rain. I was as happy as I could be. 


ee ee ee eS ee Yee es 


I could not say “Thank you.” I sat very still 
and blinked my eyes. “Now she will know that 
I like it,” I said to myself. 

“He likes it very much. He thinks it is 
raining,” said little Maud to her mamma. 
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THE LARK AND HER YOUNG ONES 


lark hopped son farm’er dan’ger 


to-mor’row uncles cousins ears 


our selves’ mind 


Once a lark made her nest 
in a large field of wheat. 
One day, as she came home, 
her children hopped out to 
WN ArmA Ap " meet her. ‘Oh, mother!” 
said they; “do take us away, for the farmer will 
cut his wheat, and we shall have no home.” 

“How do you know?” said the old lark. 

“He has asked his friends to come and help 
him,” they all said at once. 

“There is no danger yet,” said the mother to 
the little larks. “But try to hear what the 
farmer will say to-morrow.” 

The next day the little ones came out again 
to meet their mother. 


“Now we must go,” they said. 


a ee 
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“Why?” said the mother. ‘Did the —— 


J 


friends come?” en 
“No, but he is going to ask his uncles. ani 
cousins to come to-morrow.” a | 
“There is no ares yet,’ e Bae bata: i= 5: Und 
keep your ears open.”’ | 
The next day the little ones 
came again to meet their mother. 
‘‘ Now, dear mother, a 
please take us away,” 
said the baby larks. 


‘What has happened pee Z 


ip YM thy ae, 


said the mother. 4 ee 
‘“No one came to help the farmer. 


aw pitty Au My 


We heard him say to his son, © * ° 


selves.’ ”’ 

‘Now, indeed, we must go,” said the old 1 
“TI will take you away to-night. This is 
Safe place for you. When a man makes w ) 
mind to do his work himself, it will be done.’ 
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THE BIRD, THE MOUSE, AND THE BAT 


bat toes them selves! 
nor touch teeth 


Bird. What a strange mouse that is! It can fly. 

Mouse. 1 was thinking what a strange bird 
it is, for it has fur. 

Bird. Oh, no! that is not a bird. We 
never show our ears. 

Mouse. I am sure that it is not a mouse. 
Mice cannot fly. 

Bird. But look at its fur! 

Mouse. But look at its wings! 

Bird. But look at its ears! 

Mouse. 1 think it is more like a mouse 
than a bird; but who ever heard of a mouse 
that could fly? 

Bat. Are you talking about me? 

Bird. Yes; do tell us who you are. 

Bat. My name is Bat. I heard you talking 


about me; but you called me a bird. 
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Bird. Oh, no! I called you a mouse. 
Bat. What can a mouse do best? 
| Mouse. I can run. 
Bat. But I cannot run at all. 
Mouse. Then you are a poor kind of mouse. — 


Bat. I will tell you what I can do. 


fly as well as a bird. e | 
Bird. But do you lay eggs in a nest? x 
Lat. No, indeed! I have no nest and no Cees ; 
Bird. Then you are a poor kind of bird. 
Mouse. Where do you sleep? Z 
Bat. Oh, I hang by my toes in some old kt 
Bird. What a way to sleep! : 
Mouse. Who takes care of your little on 
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Bat. 1 carry them about with me until they 
are old enough to care for themselves. 

Mouse. What a way to keep house! 

Bird. Your wings are not like mine. 

Bat. No, my wings are my hands too. | 
feel my way with them. 

Bird. You fly as if you could not see very 
well. 

Bat. Iam catching flies now for my supper. 

Mouse. Your eyes are small and your ears 
are large. Can you hear better than you can 
see? 

Bat. Yes, but I can touch better than I can 
see or hear. I would not give my wings for 
pretty ones like Mrs. Bird’s, nor would I give 
them for feet like those of Mrs. Mouse. 

Bird. 1 would not give up my nest to hang 
by my toes. 

Mouse. Are your teeth as sharp as mine ? 

Bat. I have sharp teeth. 

Mouse. I am afraid that you will bite. 
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Bat. 1 do bite when any one tries to hurt m ¢ 
Mouse. Good-by, Mrs. Bat. See how oe 
can run! — 
Bird. Good-by, Mrs. Bat. I am going ome 
to my nest and my little ones. 
Bat. Good-by. Please don’t think © 
would bite you. Why is every one af 
me? I do not wish to hurt any one. 


WHO HAS SEEN THE WIND? 
nei’ther trem’/b 


Who has seen the wind? 
Neither I nor you; 

But when the leaves hang trembling 
The wind is passing through. _ 


Who has seen the wind? 
Neither you nor I; : 
But when the trees bow down their 
The wind is Passing = : 
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THE THREE PINE TREES 


pitch nee'dles cones scales 
winged die tar tall’est 


Here are three pine trees. 


=. One is a red pine. 
| One is a pitch pine. 
One is a white pine. 
All have green 
needles for leaves. 
These needles are 
green all the year. 
Red pine has two 
Ee | needles in a bunch. 
Pitch pine has three needles in a bunch. 
White pine has five needles in a bunch. 
Red pine has a smooth bark and smooth 
cones. 
Patch pine has a rough bark and rough 
comes. 
The wood of the pitch pine is yellow. 


80 
White pine has long cones and _ soft, white 
wood. It is the tallest of the pine trees. ; 
Pine-seeds grow under the scales of the pine 
cones. a 
When the seeds are ripe the scales o 
Then the wind can carry the little wi 
seeds far away. e 
Birds like to eat the seeds of the 
pine. 
Pine trees do not mind the cold and 


show. 


They can live on high hills, where some 
would die. They can cling to the sides of 
hills. 

Houses and boats are made of pine 1 

Many ships have their masts le 
pine. ° 

Some of the best kinds of tar and Pp sh 
made from the pitch pine. 

So we see that pine trees are ee 
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WHAT I SHOULD DO 


merriest fair pride smiled  sweet’est 


perfume child maid whom _ scat'ter 


If I were a rose 
On the garden wall, 
I’d look so fair 


And grow so tall; 
Id scatter perfume far and wide; 
Of all the flowers I’d be the pride. 
That’s what I’d do 
If I were you, 

Q little rose! 


Fair little maid, 

If I were you, 

I should always try * 
To be good and true. 
1’d be the merriest, sweetest child 
On whom the sunshine ever smiled ; 
That’s what I’d do 

If I were you, 

Dear little maid! 
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THE LITTLE PLANT 3 | 


bur'ied world wake creep 


In the heart of a seed { 
Buried deep, so deep, 4 
A dear little plant eS 
Lay fast asleep. ; 


“Wake!” said the suns 
‘And creep to the ligt 


“Wake!” said the voice 
Of the raindrops bk 


The little plant heard, 
And it rose to see 
What the wonderful 
Outside world *mi: 


Karte Louise 
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WHAT DOES LITTLE BIRDIE SAY? 
bird’‘ie rise limbs 


=~] What does little birdie say 
In her nest at peep of day? 
Let me fly, says little birdie; 
Mother, let me fly away. 


Birdie, rest a little longer, 

Till the little wings are stronger 
So she rests a little longer, 
Then she flies away. 


What does little baby say 

In her bed at peep of day? 
Babyy says, like little birdie, 
Let me rise and fly away. 
Baby, sleep a little longer, 

Till the little limbs are stronger. 
=| If she sleeps a little longer, 

ce} Baby too shall fly away. 


ALFRED TENNYSON. 
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BUSY WORKERS ie | 


bea'ver weath’er plas'ter spend 
right shell thick twigs 7 
pit'y mud flat few 


Squirrel. Good morning, Cousin Beayer! 
What are you doing? 3 

Beaver. I am making a dam. We must 
have a home where we can mean warm. Tt 
will be cold before long. 3 

Squirrel. It is a pity that your tail is 80° 
flat and hard. See how thick and warm mine 
is! I can wrap it around me. When I am ; 
in my hole in the tree, I do not feel the cold 
at all. 3 e : 

Beaver. I thought you lived in the tops of 
the trees. | 

Squirrel. So I do in pleasant weather 
Stay there in summer. In the fall we 
down into our warm nest in the tree to 
the winter. All our nuts are there. 
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Beaver. We keep our nuts and twigs in our 
winter house too. It is so much safer than to 
leave them on the trees. 

Squirrel. Why do you take so much trouble 
to build a dam? That hole in the bank must 
make a good house just as it is. 

Beaver. It makes a good house; but the 
water in the stream is not deep enough to hide 
the door, so we must make a dam. 

Squirrel. How shall you make a dam? 

Beaver. We shall cut some trees, up there 
by the bridge, and float them down the stream. 

Squirrel. Why do you not use these trees? 

Beaver. We shall use a few large ones if 
we can make them fall in the right place. 

Squirrel. Will not the water run through 
your dam ? 

Beaver. No; we plaster it well with mud 
and grass. 

Squirrel. Do you cut those big trees with 
your teeth? 


i ou 

Beaver. Yes; that is what our sharp teeth 
are for. We can cut large trees in that way. 
Squirrel. I should think your teeth would 
wear off if you cut very large trees. 2 


do wear off, but they 7 
I see you have sharp 


Beaver. They 
grow long again. 
too. : , 

Squirrel. Yes; that is so that we can cut thr 
the hard shell of a nut. I must go now. I 
to get nuts enough for winter. Good-by. s 

Beaver. Good-by. I must be at wor 
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COLUMBUS — I 


Colum'bus sailor born Italy o’cean 


hun'dred Indias rich money crazy 


Here is a picture of 
Columbus. He lived 
more than four hundred 
years ago. He was born 
in Italy, a country far 
over the sea. Columbus 
loved the ocean. He 
crew to be a great sailor. 

People did not know 
much about the earth 


then; many of them 


thought it was flat. Columbus thought it must 
be round. 

He said he could sail around it, as a fly can 
walk around an apple. 

Columbus wished to go to India. India was 


a very rich country far to the east. 
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Columbus believed he could go there by 
ing west. Do you see how he could do 1 
Columbus wished very much to try it. 
he was a poor man. He had no ships ; 
money. ‘ 
He asked people to help him. Some ma 
of him. Some even thought he was er : 
But he kept on trying for many years, 


COLUMBUS — II 


Is a bel’la A mer’i ca twen'ty 
hon’or Spain que 


At last Columbus found a friend who 
him. This friend was Isabella, Queen of 

She gave him three ships. She se 
hundred and twenty sailors too. 

The sailors did not wish to go. T 
afraid. They thought they should neve 
home again. 


The ships sailed and sailed for man : 
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The sailors grew more and more afraid. 
It was hard for Columbus to keep them from 


turning the ship toward home. 
Columbus was not afraid. He would not 


give up. He said, “Sail on!” 


\: last they came to a beautiful island. 


How glad they were then! 

They even kissed the ground, so glad were 
they to be on land again. 

The island was near our own America. 

We know now that Columbus opened the way 


to our dear country. We are glad to honor him. 
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COLUMBUS — III 


In‘di ans start’ed voy'age 
safe'ty sto'ries 


new country. 
He thought that he had reached an i 
near India. , 
‘He called the people of the island Ind 
In a few months Columbus and his 
started back to Spain. | 
They had a rough voyage. | 
Many times they thought they were 
But at last they reached Spain in gs 
How glad the people were to see th 
What wonderful stories they had to 
Columbus came across the sea th 
times. | 
He went to other islands near by. 
But he never knew what a great 
had done for the world. : 
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TABBY AND THE MICE 


whose third fond bricks 


paw snug corner lare’est 


Three little mice once lived in an old box. 

“J am going to make a new house,” said 
the largest mouse, whose name was Rus. 

“T am going to make a new house,” said 


the next mouse, whose name was Fus. 


“7 am going to make a new house,” said 
the third mouse, whose name was Mus. 

‘“My house shall be made of hay,” said Rus, 
who did not like to be cold. 
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“My house shall be made of paper,” said 
Fus, who was fond of books, 1 
“My house shall be made of bricks,” said — 
Mus, who was as wise as 
he could be. 4 
So the three little mice | 
made their houses. " | : 
One day Tabby Cat came, 
along. She saw the three . 
houses that the little mice 
had made. | 4 
She was a very poli 
old cat, so she knocked at the door ie Ps 
first house. 


“Come, Mr. Rus; please let me in!” said 
“Qh, no! " said J Rus; “you can’t come 
Tabby was a wise old cat. She put 
paw into the hay and caught poor Rus. : 
Then she went to the next house. “ : 
Mr. Fus; let me in,” she said. 


“Oh, no!” said Fus; “you can’t come 
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But Tabby knew better than that. She put 
her paw through the paper door and caught poor 
Fus. Then she went to the next house. 

‘Come, Mr. Mus; let me in!” said she. 

“Oh, yes!” said Mus; ‘when I am ready.” 

So Tabby sat down to wait. She laughed when 
she thought what a nice supper Mus would make. 

When she had waited a long time she grew tired. 

“Are you ready now, Mr. Mus?” she asked. 

“Not yet,” said Mus. 

By and by Tabby knocked loudly on the door. 

“T am coming in now, Mr. Mus,” said she. 

“Very well; come in if you like,” said Mus; 
but he did not open the door. 

So Tabby tried and tried to open the door. 

Then she tried to push down the house. 
Then she tried to make Mus come out. At last 
she told Mus just what she thought of him. 

This did not trouble Mus at all. He had 
curled himself up in a snug corner of his house 
and was fast asleep. 
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NATHAN AND THE BEAR—I 


clear driving sleek stepped : e 4 | 


tongue —hur'ry path rus'tled e ; | 
half drifts sound whis'tled : 


Little Nathan King was driving home his 5 
father’s cows. ie 2 
It was a cold night in October. In the clear : 
sky the stars shone bright. 4 

The dry leaves fluttered down upon the 
where they lay in drifts. 

The air was sharp. Once a chestnut 
dropped at the boy’s feet. 

“Winter will soon be here,” Nathan s 
himself. He was thinking of the snug ki 
and the good, warm supper that his 
would have ready for him. 7 

It was dark. Nathan could just see t 
Shapes of the cows. 

There were five of them. They w 
kind cows. Nathan liked to take care 
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He liked to pat their sleek, smooth sides. 

- The cows were fond of Nathan. Sometimes 
the black cow would put out her rough tongue 
to touch his hand. 

Now they were all in a hurry to reach the 
warm barn. They walked along the road as 
fast as they could. 

“JT think I will go by the wood path,” said 
Nathan to himself. “It is only half as far, 
and I know every step of the way.” 

So he fran on before the cows, and let down 
the bars into the wood path. 

The cows went on after him. They, too, knew 
every step of the path. Nathan often took them 
home that way. The end of the wood path was 
near the door of the barn. 

It was very still in the woods. The dry 
leaves rustled as the cows walked through them. 
There was no other sound. The trees looked 
big and black. 

‘Nathan whistled as he walked. He had never 
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been in the woods after dark before. He : 
olad that he was not far from home. 

Once the black cow stepped on a long 2 
branch. The other end of the branch fle 
in Nathan’s face, and made him jump. — 

“What a baby I am!” said he. “Th 
nothing to be afraid of. I can see the 


in our kitchen now.” 


NATHAN AND THE BEAR—I 


bears lis'ten beat thump 
jack'et except’ sixth rubbed 


Nathan was now on the top of the hill. 
trees were cut down on one side of 
He could look across a cornfield to his 

He whistled more loudly than ever 
walked bravely on. 

‘IT wonder if there are any bears 
woods,”” he was thinking. “Tom Sha 
Saw a bear on the mountain last we 
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says he would like to meet one. I should run 
if I heard a bear coming.” 

Nathan stopped a moment to listen. His 
heart beat fast. He could feel it thump, thump, 


thump against his jacket. But there was no 


sound except the breaking of twigs and the rus- 


tling of leaves under the heavy step of the cows. 
‘Home at last!” said Nathan. 
His father heard him open the great gate, 
and came out with a light. 


Nathan stood aside to let the cows go 
JG2 
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through the gateway. He always counted 
as they went through. : 
One, two, three, four, five — one, two, t 
four, five— Nathan rubbed his eyes. T 
he counted again. ‘One, two, three, four, fiy 
six!” Where did the sixth cow come fror 
Was it a cow? It looked more like a ¢ 
“Father!” cried Nathan. ‘“ Here’s” 
with the cows!” | 
Mr. King laughed. He had opened 
door. The cows were going in, one b 
“What a boy you are!” he said. — 
Tom Shaw —why, it is a bear!” i 


NATHAN AND THE BEAR—TII 


lan'tern al'most begged 
gay'ly re’al ly swung 3 
to-mor'row | sup po 


Yes, it really was a bear. Mr. Kin 
‘the lantern close, to make sure. 
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When the bear saw the bright light, he 
turned slowly; then he went back through the 
gateway, across the road, into the wood path. 

“Let me get my gun!” cried Mr. King. 
“Take the lantern, Nathan!” 

“Oh, don’t shoot him, father!” begged 


Nathan. ‘Please don’t shoot him. He came 


all the way through the woods with me, and 


i 


he did not hurt me at all.” 
The boy was almost crying. He was holding 
his father’s arm with both hands. 
«Please don’t shoot him!” he said again. 


peepee eemeneetiide 
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« Well,” said Mr. King; “I don’t lik : 
a bear go like that. He seems gentle en 
but he might do some harm. Where d 
find him, Nathan?” 

‘“T did not find him,” said the boy, s 
ing fast his father’s arm. ‘“ He must ha 7 
in the woods. I was counting the cows i 
and there he was! I wish you would let 
He was good to me when he might have | 
I think it would be mean to shoot h 

“Tt is strange that the cows were 
ened,” said Mr. King. “I suppose 
fellow was cold. He thought you 


you were a kind boy, Nathan.” 
Nathan knew that his father wo 
after the bear now. He laughed ga) 
went into the barn. -: 
“I wish Tom Shaw had been here,” sa; 
think I shall come home by the road 
night. I am not very fond of bears, ; 


id 


ok 1 ail 2 : - ” oe ail 
aN 
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CARRIE HILL'S PARTY 


scis’sors word missed odd par'ty 
but’ton bean eas'y bag games 
jack'straws birth'day dom’i noes 


Carrie Hill had a party on her birthday. It 
was a “sit-still” party. Carrie had hurt her 


foot, and could not walk. 
We must play ‘sitting-down’ games, 
Carrie. “ Will you each think of some game that 


? 


wrote 
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you like? ‘Try to think of one whose name 
begins with the first letter of your name.” — 

Five children came to the party,— John and | 
Walter Smith, Bertha Brown, Belle West, bag 


Boge 


Dora Green. 


straws. 
Bertha’s game was “button, button.” 
Dora brought her dominoes. 
Belle said: “Let us play bean bag. We i] 
all sit in a row. Then we will try to 
the bags into a basket.” 
So they all sat in a row, and each th 
bags when his turn came. Each one 
it would be very easy to throw into the 
It was very odd to see how many ni 
almost every time. Some did not th 
enough. Others sent the bags too far. 
children laughed when the bags fell 
floor ! 


“ What is your game, Walter ? ” said 


" ro 
eg mt Y 


“TI could not think of a game that begins 
with W. I had to make one up. I call it the 
‘word game.’ We must each think of words 
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that have two letters. See who can think of 
the most words.” 

That was great fun. Then the children tried 
words of three letters, then of four and _ five. 
It was pretty hard, but they liked it. ‘“ Your 
game is best of all, Walter,” they said. 

Soon it was time for supper. 

After supper the children were ready for 
Carrie’s game. She called it a “cutting game.” 
She gave them scissors and paper. They tried 
to see what pretty things they could cut out. 

By and by it was time to say good night. 
“What a good time we have had, Carrie!” said 
Belle and Dora. 

“So have we,” said the boys; “ we liked the 
*sit-still’ party.” 

So. they all said ‘“ Good night,” and went 
home feeling very happy. 
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RUFF’S FIRST APPEARANCE 


e'ven ing March keen hound 
ken'nel fence bush’es be side’ 
smell spoke 


It was a cold evening in March. The air 
was full of fine snow, and the wind was keen. 

Mother Hound and her four little ones were 
asleep in the large kennel, but Father Hound’s 
eyes were wide open. There was a noise by the 
fence. 

“Who is there?” said Father Hound in a 
deep growl. 


Out from the bushes came a little gray dog. . 
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He was hungry and cold. He wagged his tail 
and looked up at the big dog without saying 
a word. 

“Where did you come from?” asked Father 
Hound. 

The little gray dog curled himself into a ball 
and began to cry. Mother Hound was awake 
at once. 

“Whose baby is that?” she asked. 

«J do not know,” said Father Hound. “He 
has been here only a minute. I think he has 
been in the brook, from the mud on his coat.”’ 

“Let me smell,” said Mother Hound. ‘«« No, 
he has been in the field behind the barn.” 

“You have a very good nose,” Father Hound 
said. “I could not have told that, I am sure.” 

Mother Hound was busy making a nice bed 
for the little dog. When she spoke to him, he 
came in at once and lay down close beside her. 
It was warm and dry there, and he lay still. 


He was very, very tired. 
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A STARRY NIGHT—I 


bright'est quite oas scarce'ly 
dot’ted noon queer 


One summer evening 
Harry and Fred sat down 
upon the grass to rest. 

It began to grow dark. 
One by one the stars 
came out. At last it was 


quite dark. 

The sky was dotted with bright stars. 

Harry watched them quietly for some time; then 
he said, ‘ Where are the stars in the daytime ?” 

“They are shining just as they are now,” 
said Fred. 

“Are they always shining, day and night?” 
asked Harry. | 

“Yes, they are like the sun; they shine all 
the time.” 


“Then why can we not see them by day?” 


a 
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« Because the sun gives much more light than 
the stars. 

You know that if the gas is lighted in the 
daytime, you can scarcely see it. 

When we first sat down here, we could not 
see even one Star. 

Soon it grew dark enough to see the brightest 
stars. 

As it grew darker still, we saw other stars. 

If something should happen at noon to make 
it quite dark, we could see the stars.” 

“How queer that seems!” said Harry. “I 
did not know before that the stars were up in 


the sky in the daytime.” 


A STARRY NIGHT —II 
set seven group dip’per bowl 
han‘dle front point’ers 


«Now that the sun has set, we cannot tell 
north and south, can we?” asked Harry. 
«The north star tells us that,’ said Fred. 
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‘Where is the north star? How can I find it?” 

‘Look where I point, Harry. Do you see 
seven stars in a group? 

They seem to make the shape of a dipper. 

Four stars make a square. That is the bowl 
of the Dipper. 

The other three bend away and make the 
handle. 

The two bright stars at the front of the bowl 
are called the ‘Pointers.’ They point toward 
the north star. 

The Dipper moves about; but these two stars 
always point to the north star. 

People long ago thought that these stars 
made the shape of a bear, so they called this 
group the ‘Big Bear.’ 

There is a ‘Little Bear,’ too. It looks like 
a little dipper to us. 

The north star is at the end of its handle.” 

See if you cannot find them both some 
clear night. 


STAR RHYMES 


tag chasing million guess less 


The sky bears are having a game of tag, 
You can see them any night, 
The big bear chasing the little one, 


Around the north star bright. 


And he’s been chasing years and years, 
A million, more or less; 
When do you think he’ll catch him? 


In a million more, I guess. 


Kate Louise BurTter, 
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WHAT A SPIDER AND A FLY DID 


en’e mies prince spiders bat’tle 
young ~ crept life woke 


cave wove web 


There was once a young prince who thought 
he should like to drive all the spiders and flies 
out of the world. 

One day after a great battle, this prince had to 
hide from his enemies. He ran into a wood, and 
there he lay down under a tree and fell asleep. 

A man came along, and 
crept up to kill him. 

Just then a big fly came 
creeping over the face of 
the prince and woke him. 
He jumped to his feet, 


and the man ran away. 


That + nih the prince hid himself in a cave 


Pee ee 


in the same wood. In the night a spider 5 


wove her web across the mouth of the cave. 2 
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The next morning two men, who were trying to 
find the prince and kill him, passed by the cave. 

The prince was awake, 
and heard what they 
said. 

“Let us look into this 


”? 
’ 


cave,” said one of the 
men; “he may be hiding 
in there.”’ 

‘‘No,” said the other; 


“that cannot be; if he 


had gone in there, he would have broken down 
that spider’s web.” 

And so the men went on, and did not look 
into the cave. 

As soon as they went away, the prince thought 
how his life had been saved —one day by a fly, 
and the next day by a spider. 

He did not feel then that he should like to 
‘kill all the spiders and flies or drive them out 
of the world. 
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THE PILGRIMS—I 


May'flower _Eng’land worship — Pil'grims 
tossed cra'dle 


Here is a picture 
of a ship called the 
Mayflower. 

It came to this 


country more than 


a hundred years 
after the time of Columbus. 

There were then very few white people here. 

One hundred people came over in this little 
ship. They came to this country to make new 
homes for themselves. 

They did not wish to stay in England. Their 
king would not let them worship God as they 
wished. 

So they left their own country and went 
to Holland. They called themselves Pilgrims 
because they went from place to place. | 
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Soon they left Holland to come to America. 
They came in the Mayflower. 
For many weeks this little ship tossed about 
on the rough ocean. At last it reached the land. 
The Pilgrims lived in the ship awhile. 
A little baby boy was born in the 
ship. a 


Here is a picture of his cradle. - 
This cradle is still kept. 


Perhaps you may see it some day. 


THE PILGRIMS —IL 


chief bringing wel'’come | built 
Eng'lish men log Christ’mas 


It was just before Christmas that the Pilgrims 
first reached the land. They thanked God for 
bringing them safely to their new home. 

At first they built one big log house for all 
to live in. After a while they built a house 


for each family. 
JG2 
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What a hard time they had! The winter was — 
long and cold. Sometimes they did not haye — 
enough to eat. Very many of them became sick 
and died before the 
spring came. 

At first the Pil- 
orims were much 
afraid of the Indians. 
One day they saw 


an Indian coming 


toward them. 

They were ready to shoot him if he tried to 
harm them. 

How surprised they were to hear him say, 
“Welcome, Englishmen!” They did not then 
know where he had learned these words, but 
they were very glad to say, “‘ Welcome, Indian.” — 

A short time after this the Indian chief came 
and made friends with the Pilgrims. He brought 
other Indians with him. The white men and 
the Indians were friendly for a long time. a 
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THE PILGRIMS — Il 


suf'fered los‘ing crops 
Thanks’giv ing sad meeting 


In the spring the Mayflower went back to 
England. The brave Pilgrims saw the ship sail 
away without them. 

They had suffered very much and had been 
very sad at losing their friends; but they 
thought it was right for them to stay here. 
So they would not give up and go back to 
their old homes. 

In the summer they had good crops. In the 
fall they seemed to have plenty of food to last 
them through the next winter. 

They said, “Let us thank God for our good 
crops.” So they held a meeting and gave 
thanks to Almighty God. They had a great 
dinner too. Some of the Indians came to dinner. ) 
This was the first Thanksgiving Day in our 


country. 
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THE LION AND THE DEER 


wild ter'rible dead fear 
hot stooped lashed plains 


It was hot on the wild plains, hot and 
There had been no rain for weeks. 
The tall grass grew yellow and then 
in the hot sunshine. 
Where the great river had been ihr : 
only a little stream. 2 
The deer on the plains were near ; 
with thirst. 3 Z 
They forgot their fear of the lions, 
made a path through the dry, yellow 
the edge of the stream. : 
Night after night the deer came to 
the stream. ‘ 
One night a lion came to the water 
He, too, was thirsty; oh, so thirsty ! 
As he stooped to drink, his Bene 
the step of the deer. 
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It would be easy to spring upon them as 
they came to drink. 

The lion’s mouth was hot and dry. He 
lashed his great tail as a cat does when she 
Is angry. 

How cool the water felt! Thirst is terrible. 
The lion knew that he could go without food 
better than he could go without water. 

He watched the deer as they came to drink of 
the cool water. But he did not spring upon 


ee 


them. He stood quite still A 


until they went away. 
“They must drink 
as well as I,” 
he said when 
they were gone. 
“When the ra: 
then I will hunt the deer, 
but I cannot kill them now. ; 
We suffer together, and so long as we suffer 
together they shall not be hurt by me.” 
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RUFF’S FIRST ADVENTURE—I 


mas'ter own’er pan neck 
col'lar funny teach proud 
re mem'ber un tidy 


nm 


Mother Hound’s babies were so much alike 
that Master Carl, their owner, could not tell 
one from another. He called them the Brown 
Brothers. When they found the little gray dog 
in their bed they were very glad to see him. 

They rubbed their noses over his coat. 


ae 
<) 
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“This is a good place to live,” they told 
him. ‘We have enough to eat, and you will 
always find water in the pan. But you must 
never try to go under the fence.” 

“Why should I wish to go under the 
fence?” said the gray dog. He thought he 
should never care to go far from Mother 
Hound. 

“Wait and see,” said the Brown Brothers. 
“Some day you will wish to go very much. 
Then you must remember what we have told 
you.” 

Just then Master Carl came out to see his 
dogs and to bring their bread and milk to 
them. 

When he saw the new dog, Carl was not so 
much pleased as Mother Hound had _ hoped. 
Mother Hound made the little dog’s coat as 
clean as she could, but it was still rough and 
untidy. A stiff frill of hair stood out like a 
collar about his neck and gave a funny look 
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to his queer little face. Carl knew that it 
would take a long time to teach him to be a 
good dog. But Mother Hound wished to have 
him stay. She put her cold nose into Carl’s 
hand and looked up at him with her great 
brown eyes. 

“Well,” said Carl, “I cannot turn him out 
such a cold morning as this. We will keep 
him for a few days. You must teach him to 
be good, like the Brown Brothers. And he 
must have a name of his own. We will eall 
him Ruff, I ‘ak because his collar makes 
him look like Queen Elizabeth.” 

If Ruff had heard what his new master was 
saying, he might have been proud of looking 
like a queen. But he was thinking about the 
other side of the fence. The more the little 
dog thought about it, the more he thought he 
should like to see what was there. He was 
sure he could make a hole under the fence 


when no one was looking. 
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RUFF’S FIRST ADVENTURE — II 


low hind yard beak 
your self’ pain pecked 


One day when little Ruff was alone, he 
began to make a hole under the fence. It 
was fun to scratch up the soft earth with his 
feet. At last he could look under the fence. 
There was very little to see. There were no 
flowers, no grass, no trees. There were no 
horses to watch or cows to chase. He saw 
only a long low house, a wood pile, and a 
sandy yard. 

But it was very easy to make the hole 
larger. Ruff put his head under the fence and 
pushed with his hind feet. In a minute he 
was on the other side of the fence. 

What were those queer birds by the wood 
pile? They had long legs and few feathers. 
Ruff did not know that they were chickens, but 
he did know that such long legs could run fast. 
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“T must chase them and see how fast they 
can go,” said the naughty dog. 

This was very good fun. Ruff had never had 
such a good time. | 

All at once he came upon some little baby 
chickens with their mother. When the old 


Hist (i “t 


hen saw Ruff, she flew at him and_ pecked 
him with her sharp beak until he cried with 
pain. 

He was so frightened that at first he could 
not find the hole under the fence. He ran up 
and down looking for it, while the old hen ran 
after him and the little chickens cried, “ Peep! 


peep! peep!” 
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«Tf I can only find my way home,” thought 
Ruff, “I never will be so naughty again.” 

Just then he saw the hole under the fence, 
and he ran through so quickly that the rough 
boards made a long scratch on his back. 

“Did any one tell you not to go into the 
chicken yard?” said Mother Hound when she 
saw him. 

“Yes” said Ruff, feeling sad and sorry. 

«Then why did you do it?” she asked. 

“T wanted to see for myself,” said little Ruff. 

Mother Hound was sorry for him, but she 
knew it was a good lesson. 

“Tf that old hen had not hurt you, you 
might have hurt the chickens,” she said. 

“Do you think you can remember the next 
time, or must you always see for yourself?” 

Ruff hung his head. 

The scratch on his back still hurt him very 
much. 

“| think I can remember,” said the little dog. 
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THE DISAPPOINTED SNOWFLAKES 


snow'flakes tum'bling  snow’drift seat'ed 
sighed mis takes! ar ray’ 
dis ap point’ed melted 


Four and twenty snowflakes 
Came tumbling from the sky, 

And said: ‘“ Let’s make a snowdrift,— 
We can, if we but try.” 

So down they gently fluttered 
And lighted on the ground, 

And when they were all seated 
They sadly looked around. 

‘“We’re very few indeed,” sighed they, 
“And we sometimes make mistakes ; 

We cannot make a snowdritt, 
With four and twenty flakes.” 

Just then the sun peeped round a cloud 
And smiled at the array, 

And the disappointed snowflakes 
Melted quietly away. 
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THE BABY HERONS 


al'so blos'soms droop crack 
dim sweet heap shot 


wom’/en eru’el 


It was spring in the 
south land. 

The air was sweet with 
the smell of the orange 
blossoms. 

The forest was still and 
beautiful. In a nest, safe from all harm, three 
little birds were talking together. 

‘Mother has been away a long time,” one 
said, with a sad droop of the head. 

“JT wish she would come back soon,’ said 
another. 

«What a long day it has been without her!” 
said the third. 
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“What should we do if she never came 
back?” said one of the little birds. 

“We should die,” said the first bird. |“ But 
be brave, little brother; surely she loves us 


too much to go away and leave us.” 


Far away there 
was the crack of 
a gun. 

Then there was 
another and then 
another. ‘SS . 

“ What is that, sister?” asked } 
the two little birds together. ff 

It was a sound they had never 
heard before. In some strange way it frightened 
them. 

“What noise is that?” they asked again; 
but the little sister could not tell. 

It began to grow dark and the baby birds 
were hungry. 

Their little hearts were full of trouble. 
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“Do you think mother will come soon?” 
they sighed to one another. 

“Mother will not forget us,” said the little 
sister. ‘‘ Mothers never forget.” 

But a terrible fear filled her brave heart. 
She could not fly away to find food for them 
all. They must wait. 
$0 they waited and waited and waited for 

the mother who never could come back to the 
babies she loved so well. 

And while they waited, a man in the heart 
of that beautiful, dim, green forest was piling 
a heap of dead birds in a basket. 

He had shot the mothers of many little birds. 

Why? Because far away in the city there 
were women who liked to wear these dead birds 
upon their hats. They were willing to pay money 
enough to clothe and feed this man’s children. 

If we call him cruel, what shall we say also 
of those who wear the feathers of these poor 
mother birds? 


night’gown 


breast 
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BABY’S TOES 


pink bare  dim’pled _ Iil'y 


nun wrapped in’no cent 


Dear little bare feet, 
Dimpled and white, 
In your long nightgown 
Wrapped for the night; 
Come, let me count all 
Your queer little toes, 
Pink as the heart 
Of a shell or a rose. 


One is a lady 

That sits in the sun; 
Two is a baby; 

And three is a nun; 
Four is a lily 

With innocent breast; 
And five is a birdie 

Asleep on her nest. 
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BRUCE AND THE SPIDER 


Scots crown —_ fought thread free 
swing gain it self’ flee 
beat’en Scot'land cheered 


Robert Bruce was a brave man who lived in 
Scotland. He made up his mind to set his 
country free from England. 

As he was a very brave man, the Scots made 
him their king. The English people were angry 
at this. They set out to kill Bruce and take 
the crown from him. 

Before the Scots were ready for battle, the 
English came upon them. ‘The Scots fought 
bravely, but they were beaten, and Bruce had 
to flee for his life. 

For some time after this, Bruce had to hide 
in out-of-the-way places. Once he hid himself 
in a cave. As he lay there he was sad. He 
thought he could never get back his crown and 


make Scotland free. 
JIG2 
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As he was trying to think what he should 
do, he saw a spider at work in the cave. 

The spider had made a long thread and was 
trying to swing by it from one part of the 
rock to another. 

It tried again and again. Bruce counted six 
times; just as many times as he had failed 
in battle with the English. Then he thought 
the spider would give up and not try again. 

He said to himself: “If the spider does try 


again and does reach the rock, 


then I will try again to 
set my country free.” 

Once more the spider 
swung itself from the 
rock, and this time it > or 
reached the place it had been ing to gain. 

This cheered Bruce so much that he tried 
once more. 

His men came round him, and soon he was 
master of the land. 
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ROBERT’S SYMPATHY 


trod bad dread'ful ly known line 
sake ugly cheer’ful ly chance luck 


“Where is Philip?” asked Robert as he came 
into the house. 

“He has gone a-fishing,” said Frank. 

«Where has he gone?” asked Robert. 

“Down to the brook,” said Frank. 

«J will go and find him,” said Robert. 

So Robert went down the path toward the 
brook. 

Very soon he saw Philip coming out from 
the bushes. 

Robert sat down to wait for him. 

“Did you catch any fishes?” said Robert. 

“No,” said Philip. 

«T am glad of that,” said Robert. 

“Glad!” said Philip. “Why are you glad?” 

«For the sake of the fishes,” said Robert. 
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“Oh!” said Philip; ‘for the sake of the 
fishes! But the other day, when I did catch 
some, you said you were glad of that.” 

“Yes,” said Robert; “then I was glad for 
your sake. There is always a chance to be 
oer | 1 glad for something.” 

“T have had nothing 
but bad luck all day,” 
said Philip. ‘John’s 
creat, ugly black horse 
trod on my foot.” 

“Did he?” asked 
Robert cheerfully. 


down my fishing line and went up to the horse. 
I was standing by him and he trod on my foot 
dreadfully.” 
“Did he?” said Robert. “I am glad of that.” 
“Glad of that!” said Philip. “I don’t see 
for whose sake you are glad of that.” 
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“T am glad for your sake,” said Robert. 
«There never was a boy that grew up to be 
a man who did not have his foot trod upon 
by a horse. There is no other way to learn 
that when a horse takes up his foot he will 
put it down again. If a boy’s foot is in the 
way, it will get trod upon. For some boys 
it is a hard lesson. If it was an easy lesson 
for you, I am glad.” 

“No, it was not easy!” cried Philip. “It 
was very hard. What makes you think it was 
easy ?”’ 

“By your walking,” said Robert. “T have 
known some boys who, when they learned 
their lesson in keeping out of the way of horses’ 
feet, could not stand for a week after it. You 
have had an easy lesson and very good luck, 
I am sure.” 


Adapted from Jacob Abbott’s “ Franconia Stories.” 
Copyright, 1878, by Harper & Brothers. 
. 
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BABY GOES TO SLEEPY TOWN 


fool'ish dozen lead drow'sy 
town lane fro slumber 
Baby goes to Sleepy Town 
A dozen times a day, 
But foolish little Baby Heart 


Can never find the way. 


Mother has to go along 
And lead her by the hand, 

All the way through Drowsy Lane, 
And on to Slumber Land. 


Oh, my little Baby Heart, 
Learn the way to go! 
Mother has so much to do 


She can’t run to and fro. 


‘Mother, dear, I never saw 
The way to Sleepy Town. 

Don’t you know my eyes are shut 
Before you lay me down?” 


MarGAret Sutton Briscor. 
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THE ROBIN’S EGG 


dain'ty hue nay sight 


} What was ever so dainty of hue? 
Who can tell, is it green, is it blue? 
= Look, little girl, 

At this beautiful pearl 

Hid in the nest of the robin! 


Nay, little girl! Nay, nay; don’t touch ! 
Wait for a week —a week’s not much — 
Then come here and see 
What there will be 
Hid in the nest of the robin. 


What shall you see? A wonderful sight ! 
Then, little girl, step light, step light! 
That no sound may be heard 
By the baby bird 
Hid in the nest of the robin. 
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THE FIRST BALLOON 


bon’'fire France quiv’er sank 
lin’en crowd swelled bal loon! 


fas'tened rode coals steer be come’ 


One day two boys were making a_ bonfire. 
They were brothers. Their names were James 
and Joseph. It was in France more than a 
hundred years ago. The boys lay on the grass 
and watched the fire burn. 

“What makes the air seem to quiver over 
the fire?”’ asked one of the boys. 

“That is the hot air rising,” said the older 
brother. ‘Hot air is lighter than cold air.” 

‘“ Yes,” said James; ‘‘ that is what we were read- 
ing about the other day. If we fill a paper bag 
with that hot air, it will go up too.” 

“Would it not be fun to try?” said Joseph. 
“T can get some of that strong paper which — 
father 1s making now. We can tie a string 
around the open end of the bag.” 
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So the boys made some bags out of the strong 
| paper and held them over the hot coals. The 
bags went up a little way. Then the air in 
them grew cold, and 
they sank down to 
the ground. 

“Tf we could keep 
the air hot,” said 
James, ‘the bags 
would go up into 
the clouds.” 

This was a hard thing to do. The boys 


thought about it every day. 

«Tf the bag is large and strong, it will hold hot 
air enough to last a long time,” the oys said. 

So they made a linen bag. It Avas very large. 
A great crowd of people came to see it go up. 

The boys made a hot fire of straw. The linen 
bag was held over the fire. 

At first it had no shape. Then it swelled 


out round and full. 
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“Let go!” cried James. Away went the big 
bag into the air. 

For ten minutes the hot air in it held it up. 
Then it came slowly down, and was found a 
mile and a half away. 

This was the first 
balloon. Soon men 
made balloons which 
were filled with gas. 
Gas does not need to 
be heated, because it 1s 
lighter than air. These 


gas balloons stayed in 


the air a long time. 

After a time a car was fastened under the 
balloon and a man rode in the car. It was a great 
sight then to see a man ride in a balloon. 

Some men are trying to learn to steer a balloon 
in the air, and to make it go up or down as they 
like. If they can do this, it will become safer 
than it now is to ride in a balloon. 
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JOHN AND THE INDIAN—I, 


truth anx'ious ly in'ter est frank'ly 
train sentence rest’less wagon 
ge og'ra phy treach'er ous tom/a hawk 


John Howe stood in the doorway and looked 
anxiously down the road. 

It was time for his father’s wagon to come 
from the train bringing the Indian boy who 
was to help in the farm work. 

To tell the truth, John was afraid. He liked 
to read stories about Indians, but he was quite 
sure that he should not like to live in the 
house with one. 

He could not help thinking of a sentence in 
his geography: “Indians are restless, cruel, lazy, 
and treacherous.” 

John could not see why his father should want a 
lazy and cruel boy to help him. What treacherous 
meant he did not know, but his mother had often 
told him that he was a little restless himself. 
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John thought it would not trouble him much 
if the Indian boy were restless. It was not 
very good fun to sit still. 

At last the wagon came. To John’s sur- 


prise, the young man sitting beside his father 


IA & 


was not dressed in feathers and paint, and no 
tomahawk was to be seen. 

He had very straight, black hair, to be sure, 
but his clothes were like those which John saw. 
every day. 


He smiled, showing his even, white teeth. 
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His black eyes looked frankly and pleasantly 


into John’s blue ones; but he did not seem to 


feel happy or at home. 

“Tf he were not so cruel, I should think he 
was afraid, too,” John said to himself as they 
went into the house. 

In the kitchen was John’s gray kitten. The 
Indian boy looked at her with interest, but she 
ran away into a corner. 

«Qh, dear!” thought John; “I know he will 
hurt my kitten. Perhaps he will kill her.” 


JOHN AND THE INDIAN —II 


alive’ writ/ten sud’denly shoul'der cud’dled 
chin pen’cil pinching  strok’ing changed 


“How fond John is of the kitten!” said 
Mrs. Howe a few days later. “It is always in 
his arms when he is not busy.” But neither 
his father nor his mother knew that John did 
not dare to be long away from his little pet. 
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One day John was not well. He was sitting 
by the window thinking what a good time he 
could have if he could go out in the rain. 

«“[ wish I had something to play with,” he 
said to his mother. ‘Do you know where 
Muff is?” 

His mother looked about the house, but the 
kitten was not to be found. “I will bring her 
to you as soon as I can,” she said as she went 
back to her work. 

John was sure that the Indian boy had 
taken the kitten. Perhaps even now poor Muff 
was suffering in those strong, cruel hands. 

Just then the barn door opened and John 
saw the Indian boy come out. He had some- 
thing in his hands. It was the kitten. 

Muff was alive, for her tail was moving. 
“Perhaps he is pinching her,” thought John. 

Suddenly, to John’s surprise, Muff ran up 
the Indian boy’s shoulder. She cuddled under 
his chin, just as she would do with John. 
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«Kitty, kitty! nice kitty!” said the Indian, 
stroking her softly and gently. 

How pleased John was! 

The Indian boy came in and eee Muff care- 
fully into 
John’s lap. 
The next 
day John 


took out his 


geography 
and with a 


very black 
pencil Boced the sentence about Indians so 
that it read, — 


“ Tndians are not restless, cruel, lazy, and treacherous.” 


When the Indian boy saw the sentence, he 
smiled and took the pencil himself. 

John looked to see what he had written. 

The sentence now stood, — 


“Indians are not always restless, cruel, lazy, and 


treacherous.” 
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RUFF’S SECOND ADVENTURE 


stray beg least a Shamed! 
par’don shag’ ey unhap’py wrong 
dol’lars shear’ing prom/ise 


One day an old black dog came into the farm- 
yard and lay down under the trees. He was 
not a beautiful dog like Father Hound. He 
looked tired and dusty. Ruff watched him for 
a few minutes and made up his mind that the 


strange dog must be in the wrong place. 
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“ Bow-wow-wow! Who are you?” barked the 
little dog. 

The big dog turned to look at Ruff, but 
before he could say a word Father Hound 
spoke sharply. 

“ Ruff,” said he, “is this the way we spoke 
to you when you came? And you were only 
a little stray dog who had no right to be here. 
This dog, you can see, is old and tired. You 
might at least be polite to him.” 

Ruff was ashamed of himself at once. He 
remembered how kind they had all been to him. 

“T beg your pardon,” he said te the old dog. 
“JT am very sorry.” 

The big shaggy dog wagged his tail gently. 
He liked the little dog because he was quick 
to say that he was in the wrong. 

Father Hound went on: “To show you how 
wrong you were, Ruff, let me tell you that this 
is Max, the sheep dog, the most useful animal 


on the farm. He takes care of all our sheep, 
JG2 
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and our master would not take a hundred 
dollars for him. He is so wise that we all 
come to him when we are not sure what is the 
right thing to do. And he is so kind and 
gentle that even the little kittens like to play 
with him. If you worked as hard as he does, 
perhaps you would look tired too.” 

Father Hound’s voice was sharp, and poor 
Ruff was feeling very unhappy, but Max said 
kindly: “Should you like to come down to the 
river to see the sheep? I have brought them 
all down for the spring shearing. They like to 
have their wool taken off when the days are 
so warm. The lambs are funny little things, 
but you must not bark at them to frighten 
them. It is easy to frighten them, and I have 
had to watch them all the way down.” | 

Ruff gave a spring into the air which took 
all four feet off the ground. 

‘Oh, I should like to go with you!” he said 
gladly; “and I promise not to bark once.” ; 
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TALKING IN THEIR SLEEP 


moss’es trunk fold root 
plum'y blade dull sown 
with’ered pa'tient 


ATn 
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“You think I am dead,” 
The apple tree said, 
« Because I have never a leaf to show; 

Because I stoop, 

And my branches droop, 
And the dull gray mosses over me grow. 
But I am alive in trunk and shoot; 
The buds of next May 
I fold away, — 


But I pity the withered grass at my root.” 
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“You think I am dead,” 
The quick grass said, 
‘Because I have parted with stem and blade; 
But under the ground 
I am safe and sound, 
With the snow’s thick blanket over me laid. 
I’m all alive, and ready to shoot, 
Should the spring of the year 
Come dancing here, — 
But I pity the flower without branch or root.” 


“You think I am dead,” 
A soft voice said, 
‘Because not a branch or a root I own. 
I never have died, 
But close I hide 
In the plumy seed that the wind has sown. 
Patient I wait through the long winter hours. 
You will see me again, — 
{ shall laugh at you then, 
Out of the eyes of a hundred flowers.” 


[By permission of Houghton, Mifflin & Company.] Epira M. Tuomas. 
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THEIR FIRST SNOWSTORM 
_break’fast hit spot early sun'ny hand'ful 


“OQ papa! do come here and look out of 
doors!” said little Robert. He had just peeped 
out of the window of his sleeping room one 
morning in early winter. 

Papa came at once and saw what had sur- 
prised his little boy so much. The ground was 
white with the first beautiful snow of winter. 
The large, soft flakes were still falling. 

Any little boy or girl in the North could 
have told at once what it was. But Robert 
had always lived in the sunny South and had 
never seen snow before. 

“Qh, let us dress quickly, and go out to 
play in it!” said little Robert. 

Breakfast was soon over and papa took Robert 
and his little brother Carl out to play in the snow. 

Carl was only three years old, but mamma 
said he might play in the soft snow. 
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«“ How cold the snow is!” said Robert as he 


picked up a handful. 
Mamma made a little snowball and threw 


it at Robert. This made Carl laugh, and he 


| 
/ * f 
co 


made a ball with his tiny hands 
and tried to hit papa. 

Then they had great fun snowballing each 
other. They were careful not to make the balls 
hard, as they did not wish to hurt any one. 

“Come here, Carl,” said papa. Then he laid 
his little boy down in the soft snow. When 
he picked him up, he pointed to the spot and 
said, “ Now, look! What is that?” 


. 


ell Sa 


; 
: 
i 
a 
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«Jt’s a snow picture!” said Robert. “Now 
take one of me.” So Robert had his picture 


~ taken too. 


«Let us make big balls,” said papa, who was 
rolling a ball over and over in the snow. 

So they all began making snowballs, which 
erew larger and larger. = 
Then papa took them 
all and made them look 
like a man. 

“A snow man! A 
snow man!” shouted 
the children. 


«“ We will let the snow 
man stand here while we take a ride,” said papa. 


He put both children on the sled and pulled 
them up and down the path. What a merry 


time they had! 
1”? said Robert ; ‘“‘ snowballing is such 


“Q papa 
fun! I wish we might have a snowstorm every 


a day.” 
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GIVE HEED TO LITTLE THINGS 


eaten a rose’ car’go weak inch 
worth pumps storm silks leak 
de stroy’ launched lives tim'ber 


One day two men were at work in a yard 
where ships are built. 

They were getting ready a small piece of 
timber to put into the ship. They found in it 
a little worm not more than half an inch long. 

“This piece of wood is wormy,” said one of 
the men. “Shall we put it in?” 

“Yes, I think so,” said the other. “It will 
never be seen.” 

“It may be that it will never be seen; but 
perhaps there are other worms in it. By and 
by they may destroy the ship.” 

‘No, I think not. It is true this little piece 
of timber is not worth much, but I do not wish 
to lose it. Let us put it in; we have seen only 
one worm.” 
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And so the bit of timber was put into the 
ship. 

The ship was made and launched. For ten 
years it did well. But at last it began to grow 
weak, as its timbers were very much worm- 
eaten. 

The captain thought he could get it home in 
safety. He had many people and a rich cargo 
of silks and tea on board. 

On the way home a great storm arose. The 
ship was tossed about by the angry waves. 

At last there came a leak in the ship. There 
were two pumps in the ship. The men worked 
day and night, but could not pump the water 
out as fast as it ran in. 

The ship slowly filled with water. Little by 
little it sank until at last it went down under 
the cruel waves. 

The rich cargo and all the lives were lost. 

How much harm a man may do when he 


fails to do right, even in little things! 
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THE PRINCE AND THE BEE 


du'ty knife pear joy trap net 
lone'ly un der stand’ eas'l er 


mney 


Once upon a time 


a king’s son lay un- 
der a pear tree fast 
asleep. Now while 
he was asleep the 


queen of the bees came. She was tired of 


flying and she stopped to rest on his hand. 
When he awoke he saw the bee. 
“Poor, tired bee!” he said kindly. “I will 
not frighten you away. Rest as long as you 
like. I will keep quite still.” 


aie ee RS 
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Soon the bee flew away, but the prince heard 
a voice say: 

“Oh! pick the green pear which grows by the wall, 

For that is the very best pear of all.” 

Then the prince looked up into the pear tree 
and saw a little hard green pear which grew 
by the wall. It did not look as if it were at 
all good to eat. He took hold of the pear, but 
he could not break it off the stem. 

Then he heard a voice say: 

“First free the bird in the oak tree tall, 

Before you may pick the pear by the wall, 
Which is the very best pear of all.” 

So the prince went into the woods to look for 
a tall oak tree. Soon he heard a bird crying. It 
was caught in a net ina tree. The prince took out 
his knife to cut the net, when he heard a voice say : 

“First help the mouse in your father’s hall, 

He will free the bird in the oak tree tall, 


And then you may pick the pear by the wall, 
Which is the very best pear of all.” 
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By this time the prince was used to doing 
what the voice said; but it did seem as if the 
pear would not be worth all the trouble. 

Up he went to his father’s hall, and there 
was a poor little mouse in a trap. When the 
prince opened the trap, the little mouse ran 
out into the woods as fast as it could go. With 
its sharp teeth it made a hole in the net, and 
out flew the bird. 

Then the prince went to the pear tree and 
picked the hard, green pear. When he had 
picked it, he heard a hundred little voices in 
the air. 

They were the voices of the birds and the 
bees and the grass and the flowers, and even 
the deep, soft voice of the wind in the tree 
tops. 

“Now I know what you are saying,” cried 
the prince with joy. ‘All my life I have longed 
to know what it is you say. I am glad I can 


understand you now.” 
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«All your life you shall know what we say,” 
said the first voice, ‘‘ because you have learned 


the great lesson of the world. 


Every time you put out 


| 
your hand to help some one, you | 
learn a little more | 
of the lesson. As 
you go on, you will 
find it easier and 
easier to understand. 
Each duty that you 
do will make the 
next one easier.” 
Then the king’s 
son went back to his father’s hall, and his life 
seemed to go on very much as _ before. But 
now the winds and the woods spoke to him so 
that he was never lonely or unhappy. And 
though he grew to be a wise man and became 
a great king, he did not forget the lesson he 
had learned when he was a boy. 
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ONE GOOD TURN DESERVES ANOTHER 


slide sir cast breath nod rope 


drag'ging gentle man de serves! 


It was a cold morning. Frank was on his 
way to school. His red cap was pulled down 
over his ears. He was dragging his sled over 
the snow. 

“Frank! Frank! Wait for me!” called a 
little boy who was standing at the open door 
of a small white house. His mother was try- 
ing to button his coat, but the little boy was 
in such a hurry that he could not stand still. 

“There ’s Teddy French,” said Frank to him- 
self. “Now I suppose I must pull him to 
school on my sled. And I shall be too late 
for the long slide. It’s too bad!” 

Frank went up the street as if he did not 
hear. Teddy ran after him, but his little legs 
could not go very fast. 

“Oh, Frank!” he called again. ‘Do wait!” 


Lg 3 


ee De eM 
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Frank did not turn his head. An old man 


on the other side of the street looked back 


and smiled at Teddy. Teddy did not smile. 
He was afraid Frank did not wish to hear. 

Frank was still talking to himself. 

“T might as well wait. He is a nice little 
boy. I can give up the long slide to-day.” 
Then he turned back. 

“Come on, Teddy!” said he. ‘Should you 
like to ride?” ! 

Teddy cast himself on the sled, out of breath 
but full of joy. Frank was good to him, after 
all. 

The old man had crossed the street. 

‘Could two boys sit on that sled?” he asked. 
“Yes, sir,” said Frank, pulling off his cap. 
“They could.” 

“Sit down, then,” said the old man, ‘and 
you may both have a ride.” 

»-He took the rope in his hand and away they 
went. It was like the long slide. He could 
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not have been such a very old man, after all. 
Once he ran a long way, and the sled flew 


over the snow. 
‘What fun!” cried Teddy. ‘Oh, what fun!” 


rT Seen nae 
Bie if 


«Thank you, sir!” said Frank, when the sled 
stopped at last in front of the schoolhouse. 
“That was a fine ride. And we have time for 
one long slide before school.” 

“Tam glad you liked it,” said the gentleman, 
with a friendly nod. ‘One good turn deserves 
another, my boy.” 

“T don’t know what he meant by that,” said 
Frank to Teddy. “I am sure I never saw him 
before this morning, and I never did a thing 
for him.” : | 
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CRADLE SONG 
shak'ing thy _ thee moon 
shep’herd ess dreamland 


Sleep, baby, sleep! 
Thy father is watching the sheep! 
Thy mother is shaking the dreamland tree, 
And down drops a little dream for thee. 


Sleep, baby, sleep! 


Sleep, baby, sleep! 
The great stars are the sheep, 
The little stars are the lambs, I guess; 
The bright moon is the shepherdess. 


Sleep, baby, sleep! 


Sleep, baby, sleep! 
Thy father is watching the sheep ! 


Thy mother is shaking the dreamland tree, 


And down drops a little dream for thee. 
Sleep, baby, sleep ! 


JIG2 
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FOR MY PAPA—I 


broad mit’tens her self’ struck 


clock cot'tage bought tow’er 
rail'road sta/tion en gi neer’ 


It was a cold winter day. Snow lay thick on 
the ground and trees. It covered the little brown 
cottage where Jack lived. It covered the road 
and the fences. It hid the bushes in the garden, — 

Jack’s papa was an engineer. The cottage 
was not far from the railroad station. Just as 
the big clock in the tower struck five the door 
of the cottage opened and little Jack ran out. 

‘“Good-by, mamma,” said Jack. “Oh, you 
did not give me a kiss for papa,” he said as 
he ran back to get it. 

“Here it is, dear,” said mamma. ‘Are you 
sure you are quite warm?” 

‘Yes, indeed,” said Jack. “I am warm. I 
could not be cold with my new coat, and the | 
warm cap and mittens that papa bought for me.” 


f 
: 
3 
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Mamma watched little Jack until he turned 


into the broad street. 


As she went back into the house she said 


to herself, “He is almost too small to go alone, 


but he is such a brave little fellow.” 

Jack was only five years old, but he felt 
very much older now that he could carry papa’s 
supper to him. | 

He went along very proudly with his big tin 
pail. It was so heavy that he had to take it 
first in one hand and then in the other. 

He ran quickly along, and just as he turned the 
corner something ran into him. Down he went 
into the snow, and his pail fell into the street. 

Two men had turned the corner just as Jack 
did, and he was so little they did not see him 
till they ran against him. 

One of the men quickly picked him up and 
said, “Are you hurt?” 

“Qh, no,” said Jack; ‘but where is my pail ? 
That ’s for my papa.” 
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The other man picked it up and gave it to 
little Jack, saying: ‘‘ Poor little boy! it is too 


bad we should run into you. Where are you 


re 


2 


going with your big pail 
so late in the day?” 

“T am going to carry 
it to papa,” said Jack. 
“T oo every night ; 
I am not afraid if 
it is dark. I am 
five years old.” 

“Well, you are 
a brave little boy,” 
said the two men 
as they went away. 

Then Jack ran 
on and pretty soon reached the station. There 
was no train in sight. ‘O dear!” said Jack; 
“T am afraid I am late.” But it was the train 


that was late. 


‘ 
: 


big, bright headlight of 
the engine as it came 
into the station. “ Puff, 
puff, puff,” came the 
| engine, and soon it 
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FOR MY PAPA—II 


puff sand’wich to-night’ cook’ies hello’ 


cab head'light ea'gerly — en’gine since 


Soon Jack saw the 


stopped at the station. 
Jack ran eagerly up 
to the noisy engine and 
cried: “Hello, papa!” =o 
“Hello, Jack!” called a bright voice as his 
papa jumped down and caught the little fellow 


in his arms. 

Then he took him and his pail into the cab 
and held him in his lap. ‘“ What has my little 
boy for papa to-night?” he said. 
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“First I have mamma’s kiss,”’ said Jack. It 
took papa some time to take that kiss and 
many more that were Jack’s. 

“Oh, papa,” said Jack; “I almost lost your 
supper because I fell down when I was coming.” 
“Why, how did that happen?” said papa. 
Then Jack told him all about the two men, 
and papa said: ‘Well, I do not care since it 
did not hurt my little boy. Now let us see 

what we have for supper.” 

“There are some cookies; I saw mamma 
make them this morning. And here are some 
good sandwiches too.” 

“T know they will taste good,” said papa; 
“but now my little man must run home. I 
must be off to the city soon.” 

So the engineer lifted little Jack carefully 
from the cab. ‘Good night, little man,” he 
said. 

“Good night, papa,’ said little Jack, as he 
started to go home. 
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MY BED IS A BOAT 


— returns’ ves'sel Bris em bark’ 
ao) 


ae ee eee oe | ee 


My bed is like a little boat; 

Nurse helps me in when I embark ; 

She girds me in my sailor’s coat 
And starts me in the dark. 


At night I go on board and say 

“ Good-night” to all my friends on shore ; 
I shut my eyes and sail away 

. And see and hear no more. 

. All night across the dark we steer; 

: But when the day returns at last, 


Safe in my room beside the pier, 


I find my vessel fast. 


R. L. STEVENSON. 
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NED’S LETTER 


Bos'ton Mass. Dec. skates 
skat/ing sub’ way tun'nel 


Boston, Mass., Dec. 24, 1902. 

Dear Tom,—I wish you a Merry Christmas! 
It is cold here. There is snow on the ground. 

I hope I shall have a new sled Christmas. 
I gave my old one to May. It was a girl’s 
sled. It was blue. I like a red sled best. 

I sent you some skates in a box. They are 
just like mine. I wish you were here. We 
could go skating. I would show you the sub- 
way. It goes under the street. It is a big 
tunnel. It is white inside. It is not dark at 
all. There are lights all the way. It seems 
funny to ride under the street. 


Good-by. Do come to see me soon. 
Your cousin, 


Nep BRIMMER. 


| 
f 


wooden cage, hardly big 
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MARK TAPLEY—I 


bull'finch tune Ger’many cage spite perch 
help'less store bob'bing expect’  crick’et 


I wish you had known our dear little Mark 


Tapley. He was a bullfinch. 22ers 
I met him first in a A= 
bird store one day. 


He was in a tiny 


enough to turn round in. 

He had come all the 
way from Germany in a cage. One of his poor 
little legs had been broken on the way over. 

As I stopped to look at him, down he hopped 
on one leg. The poor broken leg hung help- 
less at his side. How sorry I felt. for the 
poor bird! 

I tried to tell him how sorry I was. 

He began to rub his feathers against the 


side of the cage. He whistled a merry tune 
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and kept time by bobbing his head up and 
down. 

Dear brave little fellow, —so merry in spite 
of his broken leg and close cage! I bought 
him at once. I did what I could for the poor 
broken leg, and it was soon well enough for him 
to hold the perch with 
his toes. 

Now you would expect 
a one-legged bird to be 
sad, but not so was our 
Mark. 


All the time he was as merry as a cricket. 


The way he whistled and sang and made a 
puffball of himself was a lesson to the rest 
of us. 

So we named him Mark Tapley, because he 
was always so cheerful, like the real Mark 
Tapley of whom you may read some day. 

You never saw such a busy, busy bird as 
our little Mark,——nor such a merry one. 


z 
x 
a 
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MARK TAPLEY—II 


cough tickled enjoy’ presents tricks 
tan'gled drew thrown back' wards 


Sometimes the door of Mark’s cage was left 


open. Then he would come hopping out on 


his one leg and fly up on our heads or shoul- 
ders. He would sit there as long as we would 
let him, — whistling his pretty little tunes and 
rubbing his feathers against our cheeks. 

Often I placed a seed between my lips; 
then how quickly Mark’s bright eyes would 
find it! 

If I placed the seed on my tongue and drew 
it back into my mouth, Mark would cling to 
my lip and teeth and put his little head in 
after the seed. 

Sometimes his feathers tickled and made me 
cough, which sent him flying across the room. 


But he seemed to enjoy the fun as much as 


i : any of us and would return again after the seed. 
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Bullfinches have a way of making presents 
to those they love. ‘These presents are rather 
queer ones, to be sure. Some people might not 
care for them, if they thought only of the real 
worth of the present. But that is a very poor 
way, I think. 

These birds will pick up all the threads they 
can find and carry them to those they most love. 

Our dear little bird would hop about and 
pick up all the bits of thread he could find. 

His broken leg very often played him sad 
tricks. It became tangled in the threads and 
threw him down. But he would get up just as 
often and try to hop along with his threads. 
After a while he was bright 
enough to learn to hop back- 


wards. Then he did not get 
- thrown down so often. 

| We all loved our Mark Tapley, 

—merry little Mark. No one could help it. He 


was such a dear, merry-hearted fellow! 
Heten Harcourt, 
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THE LOST DOLL 


heath folks trod'den 
- pret'ti est charm’ing ly 


I once had a sweet little doll, dears, 
The prettiest doll in the world; 
Her cheeks were so red and so white, dears, 


And her hair was so charmingly curled. 
But I lost my poor little doll, dears, 
| As I played on the heath one day; 
And I cried for her more than a week, dears, 


But I never could find where she lay. 


7 I found my poor little doll, dears, 
: As I played on the heath one day; 
Folks say she is terribly changed, dears, 
For her paint is all washed away, 
And her arms trodden off by the cows, dears, 
And her hair’s not the least bit curled; 
Yet for old time’s sake, she is still, dears, 


oe The prettiest doll in the world. 


CHARLES KINGSLEY. 
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TOM’S REPLY 
New York’ park af fec'tion ate 


New York, Dec. 27, 1902. 

My pEeAR Nep,—I thank you very much for 
the skates. My old ones were so short that I 
gave them away. I went skating this morning 
at the Park. It was great fun. We had a fire 
to warm our hands. 

I am going to Boston next week. Father — 
will take me with him. I shall bring my 
skates. It will be fun to go through the sub- 
way, for I have heard so much about it. 

In New York we are making a tunnel under 
the river. That will be more wonderful than 
the subway, I think. When it is done I hope 
you will come and see it. 


With wishes for a Happy New Year, I am, 
Your affectionate cousin, 


Tom BARTON. 
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THE LAND OF STORY BOOKS 


spy star’ry par’ents track 
brink fol'low so'fa 
any thing sol'i tudes 


At evening when the lamp is lit, 
Around the fire my parents sit; 
They sit at home and talk and sing, 
And do not play at anything. 


Now, with my little gun, I crawl 
All in the dark along the wall 
And follow round the forest track 
Away behind the sofa back. 


There in the night, where none can spy, 
All in my hunter’s camp I lie, 

And play at books that I have read, 
Till it is time to go to bed. 


These are the hills, these are the woods, 
These are my starry solitudes; 
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And there the river by whose brink 


The roaring lions come to drink. 


So, when my nurse comes in for me, 
Home I return across the sea, 

And go to bed with backward looks 
At my dear land of Story Books. 


R. L. STEVENSON. 


PE a SS rat er ee) Oe ea ae 
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THE NEW COAT 


spot'ted al though! shade 


ma'ple speckled fresh 


A brown toad hopped into the path under 
the shade of a big maple tree. His speckled 
coat looked very rough and not very clean. 

He was working at his coat as if he were 
trying to get it off. Perhaps he was too warm, 
although he was sitting in a cool spot. 

He pulled away at his coat, holding one end 
in his mouth. He could not hold it very well, 
for he had no teeth to help him. 

Pretty soon the spotted coat began to come 
off a little from his back. Slowly he pulled out 
one arm, then another. At last he pulled the 
eoat very slowly over his funny little head. 

Did Mr. Toad wear two coats? Surely there 
is still a coat on his back. It looks as fresh 
as a new one. It is a new one, and there sits 


the toad under the maple tree looking very gay. 


JG2 
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A LESSON FOR LIFE 


a'ble lock'ing search key 
seek poison health lid 
thank’ful breathed 


One rainy day two brothers, Harry and Fred, 
could not play out of doors. So they began 
to play hide-and-seek in the house. 

At last Harry hid in a large box, and for a 
while Fred could not find him. 

He was about to give up the search when 
he heard a noise. It came from the big box 
that stood against the wall. 

Going softly towards the box, he saw that 
the lid was not quite shut and he could hear 
some one moving inside. 

Feeling sure that Harry was hiding there, he 
ran to the box, shut the lid, and turned the 
key, locking in his brother. 

Harry cried out and tried to push open the 
lid, but he could not. Just then Fred heard 
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his mother calling and ran off to see what she 
wanted. 

She sent him on an errand and when he 
came back she asked him where Harry was. 

Fred laughed and said 
he had locked up his 
brother. His mother 
told him to set the lit- 
tle fellow free at once, 


and went to see that 
he did it. 

When she saw the 
box, she quickly turned 


_ the key and threw open the lid. 
As soon as she saw Harry she cried out, 
“Oh, Fred! what have you done?” 
There in the box lay Harry quite still. He 
neither moved nor spoke. 
«Oh, Fred! run for the doctor, quick!” said 
his mother, as she lifted Harry out and laid 
him upon the sofa. 
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Off ran Fred as hard as he could go. He 
soon brought the doctor back with him. They 
@wvere just in time. 

After a while Harry opened his eyes and was 
able to sit up. Oh, how glad Fred was then! 
He had not meant to hurt his brother. 

«Why did it hurt him so much, doctor, to 
be locked up for such a little time?” said Fred. 

«Because he soon breathed all the pure 
air in the box,” said the doctor. 

“Tf fresh air had not been given him by 
opening the box, he would soon have been 
dead. 

I hope you will not forget this, my boy ; 
we need good, pure air all the time. Bad air 
is poison, and those who breathe it will be ill, 
and may die. To keep your health you must 
breathe pure air.” 

How thankful Fred was to see his little 
brother well again! As for himself, he had 
learned a lesson for life. 


i a i . 
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LITTLE BROWN COAT’S STORY 


space circle forth jaws fore leap tugged 
chat'tered tripled shak'en mon'ster — 


Nana stood watching a pretty brown squirrel 
on the ground. He looked at her and chat- 
tered as fast as he could. Perhaps what he 
said was like this :— 

“T am not so big as you, little girl; but I 
am not afraid of you, for I can get out of 


sight before you can take two steps after me. 


I have no hands, but I use my fore feet 
in place of hands. Have you ever seen me 
eat nuts or crumbs? I hold them up to my 
mouth with my fore paws. 

I live with Papa and Mamma Squirrel and 
my little brothers and sisters in a dear little 
home under a big stone in the wall. 

We like to play in the trees. We can start 
from our home and go all around that great 
circle of trees without touching the ground. 
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Yet we do not fly, like the birds. Up one 
tree we race, — out on the limbs to the very end 
of the twigs; then we take a flying leap across 
the space and catch a twig on the next tree. 
One day I found out 


that we have enemies. 
I was running along in 
the trees when I saw a 
fine nut on the ground. 

I ran down to get 
it, when I felt a great 
pain in my back; I was 
Zee «lifted up, shaken, 
% and set down again. 
A great monster 
. with big eyes and a striped 


wie" 


[aruam, coat stood over me. 

‘Run away, little squirrel,’ he said. ‘I like 
to see you run.’ 
But when I moved the monster set his teeth 


in my back again. 


ri m oy PD ee) 
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Then he tossed me up. I shut my eyes. I 
felt sure he was going to eat me. All at once 
he caught me up and began to run. 

Back and forth, up and down he went. 
Two people were chasing him. They wished 
to save me. 

At last one of them got hold of him; the 
other put her hand into his mouth to open it. 
How she tugged to get his teeth out of me! 

At last she pulled his jaws apart. Down 
I fell on the ground. ‘Poor little thing! he is 
dead,’ said one lady. But I moved and ran a 
little way. Then she held the monster so he 
could not get me. 

‘See!’ said the lady; ‘I did not think any- 
thing could stand such teeth. Run away home 
as fast as you can, little squirrel.’ 

You may be sure I did run. I was so glad 
when I was safe at home! Mamma Squirrel 
said that after this I must always look before 


I leap.” 
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RUFF’S THIRD ADVENTURE 


tem'per ly'ing stol’en for’ward 
worse either bones else 
thief steal > lame pound 
in stead’ SOLES yawned 


“What is the matter, Ruff? Come, come, 
little dog! you must not let yourself get so 
angry. You are old enough to take better care 
of that temper of yours.” 

Max, the sheep dog, had been lying half asleep 
on the barn floor, but he sat up now as Ruff 
threw himself down beside him. 
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“Tt’s a shame!” cried the little gray dog. 
‘The Brown Brothers have stolen all the bones 
I had hidden away.” 

Max did not look up at once. He did not 
even look surprised. Instead of doing either 
of these things, he yawned—a slow, sleepy 
yawn. 

“You may tell that story to the hens,” said 
he at last. ‘Perhaps they are stupid enough 
to believe you. No one else will.” 

«But it’s true,” said Ruff. 

“You saw the Brown Brothers take the bones, 
did you?” Max asked. 

“No,” said little Ruff slowly. “I didn’t see 
them do it, but they are the only ones who 
know my hiding place. No one else could be 
the thief.” 

“Be careful, Ruff! you may be a thief your- 
self,’’ said Max sharply. 

«“[—a thief?” Ruff could not say another 


word. He had known very little when he came 
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to the farm, but even then he would have been 
ashamed to tell a lie or to take what was not 
his own. 

“Which would be worse,” Max went on, “to — 
steal a bone from me, or from Father Hound, 


who is too lame to run after you?” 


“Tt would be worse to steal it from him,” 
said Ruff. ‘But I never did such a thing.” 

‘Why would it be worse?” said Max. 

‘Because he could not help himself,” said 
Ruff after thinking a minute. 

“That’s right,” said Max. “It is a mean 
thing to take away from the helpless what 


belongs to them. 
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“The Brown Brothers have a very good 
name,” Max went on. “That means that we 
feel sure they would not steal anything. But 
you are trying to take away that good name 
which is worth more to them than all the bones 
in the world. Do you think that is the mght 
thing to do, Ruff?” 

“But I’m sure —” began the little dog. Just 
then Carl came up from the garden with a pail 
on his arm. 

“Well, Ruff,” said he, “I have taken those 
old bones you had hidden in the garden to 


pound up for my vines. I'll give you some 
~ more to-day, with meat on them.” 

Ruff looked at Carl and at the sky and at 
the trees. He did not wish to look at Max. 

Max let his fore feet slide forward and dropped 
his curly head upon his paws again. 

“It was a mistake, little dog,” said he. “We 
all make mistakes sometimes. Don’t make this 


one again, that’s all.” 
es 
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ONE, TWO, THREE? 


half-past thin ~ twist’ed knee 
wrink'led — chi’na clos'et glee 
chest cup’ board 


wee press __ stirred 


It was an old, old, old, old lady, 
And a boy that was half-past three ; 


And the way that they played together 
Was beautiful to see. 


She couldn’t go running and jumping, 
And the boy, no more could he, 


1 From “Rowen.” Copyright, 1892, by Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
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For he was a thin little fellow, 
With a thin little twisted knee. 


They sat in the yellow sunlight 
Out under the maple tree; 

And the game that they played I'll tell you 
Just as it was told to me. 


It was Hide-and-go-seek they were playing, 

Though you’d never have known it to be — 
With an old, old, old, old lady, 

And a boy with a twisted knee. 


The boy would bend his face down 
On his one little sound right knee, 
And he’d guess where she was hiding, 

In guesses One, Two, Three. 


“You are in the china closet,” 

He would cry, and laugh with glee — 
It wasn’t the china closet ; 

But he still had Two and Three. 
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“You are up in papa’s big bedroom, 
In the chest with the queer old key.” 
And she said: “ You are warm and warmer; 


But you’re not quite right,” said she. 


“Tt can’t be the little cupboard 
Where mamma’s things used to be; 

So it must be the clothes-press, grandma.” 
And he found her with his Three. 


Then she covered her face with her fingers, 
That were wrinkled and white and wee, 
And she guessed where the boy was hiding, 
With a One and a Two and a Three. 


And they never had stirred from their places, 
Out under the maple tree — 
This old, old, old, old lady, 
And the boy with the lame little knee — 
This dear, dear, dear old lady, 
And the boy who was half-past three. 


H. C. Bunner. 
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COMING AND GOING—I 


hatched pair mate pit'ied sor'row  feed'ing 


humming hap'pier an'swered a'ny bod y 


A pair of birds once came to our fields. 
They had never built a nest nor seen a winter. 

They thought it would be summer all the time. 

Oh, how beautiful 
everything was! The 
fields were full of 
flowers. The grass 
was growing tall. The 
bees were humming ; 
everywhere. 

Then one of the 
birds fell to singing, and the other bird said, 
“Who told you to sing?” 


And he answered, ‘The flowers told me, and 


the bees told me, and the winds and leaves 
told me, and the blue sky told me, and you 
told me to sing.” 
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Then his mate said, ‘‘What are you singing 
about?’’ And he answered, “I am _ singing 
about everything and nothing. It is because I 
am so happy that I sing.” 

By and by five little speckled eggs were in 
the nest, and his mate said, ‘Is there any- 
thing in all the world as pretty as my eggs?” 

Then they both looked down on some people 
that were passing by. They pitied them because 
they were not birds and had no nest with eggs 
in it. 

One day, when the father bird came home, 
the mother bird said, “Oh, what do you think 
has happened?” “What?” “One of my eggs 
has been peeping and moving!”’ 

Pretty soon another egg moved under her 
feathers. Then another, and another, till five 
little birds were hatched. Now the father bird 
sang longer and louder than ever. 7 

The mother bird, too, wanted to sing. But 
she had no time, and so she turned her song into 
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- work. So hungry were these little birds that 


both parents were kept. busy feeding them. 
Away each one flew. 

The moment the little birds heard their wings 
among the leaves, five yellow mouths flew open 
wide. ‘Can anybody be happier?” said the 
father bird. ‘We will live in this tree always. 
There is no sorrow here. It is a tree that always 


bears joy.” 


COMING AND GOING —II 


flown re mained’ un eas'y 


vain silent ly praised 


-The very next day one of the birds dropped 
out of the nest. The cat ate it up in a minute, 
and only four remained. 
The parent birds were very sad. There was 
no song all that day nor the next. 
Soon the little birds were big enough to fly. 


There was then a great time. 
JSG2 
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The first bird that tried flew from one branch 
to another. The parents praised him and the 
other little birds wondered how he did it. 

He was so vain that he 
tried again. He flew and 
flew. He could not stop 
flying till he fell down by 
the house door. A little 
boy caught him and car- 
ried him into the house. 

Only three birds were 
left. Then the old birds 
thought that the sun was not so bright as it 


used to be. They did not sing so often. 

_, In a little time the other birds had learned 

to use their wings. They flew away and away. 
They found their own food and made their own 

beds. Their parents never saw them any more, 
Then the old birds looked at each other a 

long while. At last the mother bird said, “Why — 

don’t you sing?” . 
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And he answered, “I can’t sing —TI can only 
think and think!” “What are you thinking 
of?” “Jam thinking how everything changes. 

The leaves are falling. The flowers are all 
gone, or going. Last night there was a frost. 

Almost all the birds are flown, and I am 
very uneasy. Something calls me. I feel rest- 
less, as if I would fly far away. Let us fly 
away together!” 

Then they rose silently. They looked to the 
north; far away they saw the snow coming. 
They looked to the south; there they saw 
green leaves! 

All day they flew, and all night they flew and 
flew. Then they found a land where there was 
no winter; where there was summer all the 


time; where flowers always blossom and birds 


always sing. Henry Warp Beecuer. 
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RUFF’S LAST ADVENTURE —I 


howled stern stairs 


un der stood’ led 


‘ Ruff,” said Master Carl one night, ‘do you 
think that little dogs have nothing to do in 
the world but to eat and sleep and play?” 

Ruff wagged his tail 
as if he understood. 

“Now,” said Carl, 
‘we all have our work 
to do, and it is time 
that you learn to do 
yours. Are you ready, 
pir?" 

Ruff fairly beat the 
ground with his tail to show Carl how very 


ready he was. 
It was dark. Carl led the dog into the house, 
and showed him a round basket in the hall. 7 


“There, sir,” said he; “that is where you 
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are to sleep to-night. But you must sleep with 
one ear open. If you hear a noise that you 
can’t understand, you must bark until I come. 
Can you do that?” 

Ruff thought he could. He jumped into the 
basket, curled himself into a ball, and laid his 
head between his paws, with one ear lifted up, 
as if to say, “Look at me! See how well I 
ean do it!” | 

Carl took the lamp and went away to bed. 
The house was very dark and still. The basket 
was not quite like home after all. It was 
strange not to hear the gentle breathing of the 
Brown Brothers. Little Ruff was very lonely. 
It seemed to him that he had been there in 
the dark for hours and hours. At last he sat 
up on his hind legs, threw back his head and 
howled. 

Such a noise! One would hardly believe that 
: ¢ little dog could make such a noise. Carl came 


to the stairs to see what was the matter. As 
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soon as Ruff heard his master he stopped howl- 
ing and ran to meet hin. 

“You are a naughty dog,” said Carl in a 
stern voice. ‘Go back and lie down in your 
basket, sir. When you hear a strange noise 
you may bark, but you are not to howl again. 
I am ashamed of you.” 

Ruff was ashamed of himself. He lay down 
in his basket and shut his eyes. Again the 


house was very still. 


RUFF’S LAST ADVENTURE—II 


sneeze fourth pad'lock smoke July’ 
flame rat'tle heav'l er throat roof 
crackling pail/fuls  smart/ing — faith’ful 
It was an hour or two after this that Ruff 
woke up with a smarting in his nose and throat. 
The air was thick and heavy. Something made 


Ruff sneeze. 


“Where have I smelled that smell before?” 


he thought. “I remember now. It was at the — 
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bonfire the night before the Fourth of July. 
Oh, dear! I hope we are not going to have 
another day like that.” The air grew thicker 
and heavier. 


«There isn’t noise enough for a Fourth of 
July,” went on Ruff to himself. “I will not 
bark until I hear a noise.” 

Just then his quick ear caught a faint crac- 
kling sound. He sat up and listened. The 
sound grew louder, the air was still thicker. 

“T think I must bark now,” said the little 
dog. “Something is wrong, I am sure.” 

Something was wrong. A line of flame was 


_ ereeping along the edge of the roof. 
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But Carl was awake now. He was quick to 
see what was to be done. A few pailfuls of 
water put the fire out. Only some black boards 
on the roof told where the flames had been. 

“Good little dog!” said Carl, stooping to 
stroke Ruff, who was still sneezing from the 
smoke. ‘My good, faithful little dog!” 

Ruff thought this was great praise; but when 
Carl came home from the city he brought Ruff 
a beautiful collar. On the collar was Ruff’s 
name. Carl fastened it on Ruff’s neck with a 
tiny padlock. 

The Brown Brothers were as pleased and 
proud as Ruff himself. They did not quite 
understand what it meant, but they knew that 
now Ruff was going to stay. As for Ruff, he 
nearly stood on his nose so that he might see 
himself in the brook, and he shook his head 
so often to hear the padlock rattle that Mother 
Hound was really afraid he might be ill. 


WORD LIST 


KEY TO PRONUNCIATION 


a as in faite é as in met 3 as in dbey ii as in tip 
& ‘* senite é “ hér 5 ndt a. t& 
x fe € ‘ thére o ‘ move yu ‘ ruyle 
a “ arm ée ‘* feet o> wolk u “ pull 
+ oD 6 “ son ON 
a “ ask eae ee 6 “ hérse aad ay 
a ‘ what i ‘ idea 00 ** food y keny 
& ‘ care ie ane | 60 ‘* fo0t oi * boil 
sie et oy ** boy 
& * méte ao. Hee ou * out 
“ évent 5° 8 old i “ itnite ow ‘“* cow 
c (unmarked) as in call qu (= kw) as in quit 
¢ ‘¢ mice § (=z) ~ oe 
ch (unmarked) ‘ child th (unmarked) “thin 
eh ** sehool th «then 
g (unmarked) ‘“ go wh (= hw) ‘¢ what 
£ (=)) “ cage x (unmarked) ‘* vex 
ng “ring ¥ (= 82) “exact 
n (= ng) “ink Z ‘zone 
ph (= f) «phantom 


All other unmarked consonants have their usual English sounds. 
Certain vowels, as a and e, when obscured and turned toward the neutral 
sound, are marked thus, a, e, etc. Silent letters are italicized. 


a'ble al's6 any thing 
a bout! al though! ec ‘xb 
acorns A mér'i ca = 
og ogre ewe . arms 
af féc'tion ate an’i mals Saye 
_ (sh) 4n oth’ér a rose 
aft/er lec tir ray! 
nal in! swéred Y 
. 4 } -S 
a ants ar row 
a light'éd anxiously 4 shamed! 
a live! ae 
a/n ena 
al'most re) siete a wake! 
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ba! bies 
back'wards 
ot ie 
bag 

bal loon! 
bare 

birk 

bas’ kéts 
bat 

bath 


bat’tle 
béach 
béak 
béan 
bears 
béat 
béat’en 
béa!vér 
bé cime’ 
bé come! 
bé fore! 
bég 

bé gan! 
bégged 
bé liéve! 
bé long’ 
bé low! 
bé side’ 
bird'ie 
birth'day 
bite 
bit/tér 
blade 
blan'kéts 
blinking 
bldcks 
blés'soms 
boards 
bob’ bing 


bones 
bon’fire 
books 
boom 
bérn 
Bos'ten 
bought 
bound 
bow 

bowl 
bow!wow 
branch 
bréad 
bréak' fast 
bréast 
bréath 
bréathed 
bricks 
bridge 
bright'ést 
bring’ing 
brink 
broad 
bro’ken 
build 
built 
bull/finch 
btim’ble bee 
biun'dle 


bur’Yed 
(é) 

bush’égs 

but’ton 


cab 

cage 
camp 
can'dy 
captain 
care'ful ly 
cir’ gd 
cir’ pet 
cast 
catch 
caught 
cave 
chairs 
chance 
changed 


chirm'ing ly 


chas'iIng 
chat'téred 
cheeks 
cheered 
cheer’ful ly 
chést 

chiéf 

child 


chin 
chi'na 
€hrist'mas 
cir'cle 
git'y 
cléan 
cléar 
climb 
cling’ing 
clock 
close 
clds'ét 
clothes 
coals 
col'lar 
Co lim'biis 
com’ing 
cones 
cook 
cookies 
cool 
cér’nér 
cot! tage 
cdt'/ton 
cough 
(f) 

count/éd 
coun’ try 


cots! ing 


eraick 
crac’ kling 
cra'dle 
crawled 
era/zy 
creep 
crépt 
erick!ét 
erled 
crops 
crowd 
crown 
eru'él 
ctid'dled 
cup 
cup'board 


© 
cut'ting 


dain'ty 
danged 
dan'gér 
dare 

déad 

Dé cém!bér 
deep 

deer 

dé strves! 
désks 
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dé stroy! dig 
die dull 
dim di'ty 
dim’pled 

in éa'gér ly 
din’nér éar'ly 
dip’ pér éars 
dis Xp point/éd Sas" Se 
dodc'tor eas! ¥ 
dollars éat/en 
dém/i nodes edie 
done éi'thér 
ddor'stép “Ise 
dot'téd ene Hark! 
dove én/é mies 
doz’en én/gine 
drig'’ging én gi neer’ 
ne En!gland 

réad'ful LY Bee 
dréam! land eis or 
drew En joy’ 
drifts Sadao 
driving é'ven ing 
droop év/ér 
dropped x gépt! 
drive Ex pect! 
drown 


Lae 
drow'sy 


face 

faz] 
faint 
fair 
faith'ful 
faim'i ly 
firm 
firm’ér 
fas'tened 
fat 

féar 
feeding 
feel 


fél'low 


fin'gérs 
flame 
flat 

flit’l ron 
flee (iirn) 
flies 
fldat/éd 
flown 
flit'téred 
fold 
folks 
fdl'low 


fond 
food 
fool'ish 
foot 
fore 
for'ést 
for got! 
forth 
for' ward 
fought 
fourth 
Frange 
frink'ly 
free 
frésh 
friénds 


fright'ened 


frisk'¥ 
frd 
front 
frost 
full 
ftin’ny 
firs 


jee 
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gén/tle man 
gé Sg'ra phy 
Gér'ma ny 
gird 

glee 

goats 

goes 

grand’ fa thér 
grind’ mi 
grass’ hop pér 
greedy 
group 

Suess 

gulls 

gun 


hilt 

half past 
hall 
hand'ful 
hin'dle 
hip' pened 
hap’ pi ér 
hitched 
héad'light 
héalth 
héap 
heart 
héath 


héav'l ér 
héld 

hél 10! 
hélp'léss 
hér sélf’ 
hide 
hill/side 
him sélf’ 
hind 

hit 
hon'er 
hop 
hoped 
hopped 
hot 
hound 
howled 


hie 


htim/ming 


hin’dréd 
hing 
hiimt 
hir'ry 


il 

Inch 

in deed! 
In'di a 
In'di ans 


Yn'nd cent 
in stéad! 
in'tér ést 
Is a bella 
is'‘land 
It'a ly 
it sélf’ 


jack’ ét 
jack'straws 
Jaws 
joy 
Jii ly! 


keen 
kén’nél 
kéy 
kissed 
itch/én 
kit/ty 
knee 
knife 
knocked 


la'dy 
laid 
lame 
limp 
line 


lin/térn 
larg'ést 
lirk 
lished 
late 
laughed 
(f) 
launched 
lay 
léad 
léak 
léan'ing 
léap 
léast 
léd 
léss 
lét/tér 
lid 
lie 
life 
hil'y 
limbs 
line 
lined 
lin’én 
li’ons 
lis'ten 
lit 
lives 


locking 
log 
lone! ly 
los'ing 
loud 
low 
low'ést 
lick 
ltinch 
lying 


maid 
maple 
Mirch 
Mass. 
mas'tér 
mate 
May/'flow ér 
méant 
méat 
méd'i cine 
meeting 
mélt/éd 
mér'ri ést 
mil'lion 


mis takes! 
mit’téns 
mo/ment 
mon/ey 
mon’stér 
months 
moon 
morning 
moss'és 
most 
mouth 
mtd 

my sélf! 


naugh'ty 
nai 

néck 

need 

nee’ dles 
né7’thér 
nét. 

New York! 


nice 
night'gown 
nod 

none 

noon 


nor 
noth'ing 
nun 


niirse 


0 beyed’ 
@) 
d’cean 
(sh) 
Oc to'bér 
odd 
on'ly 
Ought 
our sélves 
out/side 
own/ér 


pad'lock 
paz 
pazl’fuls 
pam 
pats 
pair 
pan 
pa'pér 
pir’don 
par’ents 
park 
part'ly 
part'y 


— 


pass 
path 
pa'tient 
(sh) 
paw 
pear 
péarls 
pécked 
peep 
pén'cil 
péo'ple 
perch 
per’ fiime 
pér haps! 
pét 
picked 
pic/nic 
pic’tiire 
per 
pies 
pi'geons 
Pilgrims 
pull 
pinch'ing 
pink 
pitch 
pit/Yed 
pit'y 
plams 


plain 
plant 
plas’tér 
plim'y 
point’/érs 
poison 
poles 

po lite’ 
po’ny 
post 
pound 
pour'ing 
praised 
prés'ents 
préss 
pret’ti st 


@ 
pride 
pringe 
promise 
proud 
puff 
pumps 
pir’ ple 
push 


queen 
queer 


quick 
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quite 
quiv’ér 


rail'rdad 
rat’ tle 

ray 

réach 
réad'y 
ré'al 

ré/al ly 

ré mained’ 


re mém/bér 


rést'léss 
ré tins! 
rich 
right 
risé 
roar 
rode 
root 
root 
rope 
ros'¥ 
rough 
(f) 
rov/ér 
rubbed 
rus’ tled 


sid 
saddle 
saf'ér 
safe’ ty 
sail'or 
sake 
same 
sand’ wich 
sing 
sank 
sat'in 
saved 
scales 
scarce'ly 
scat'tér 
scis'srs_ 
Scdt'land 
Scdts 
s€arch 
seat/éd 
seek 
sén’tenge 
set 
sév'en 
shade 
shig'gy 
shak'en 
shak'ing 
shime 


shirp 
shéar'ing 


shél/ 


shép'hérd ss 


shine 
shoot 
shore 
shot 
showl'dér 
sick 

side 
sighed 
sight 
silent ly 
silks 
singe 

sir 
sit/ting 
sixth 
skates 
skat'ing 
skirt 
sleek 
slide 
slim/!bér 
smiirt/ing 
smél/ 
smiled 
smoke 


snazl 
snakes 
sneeze 
snow’ drift 
sndw’ flakes 
snug 

so’fa 

sol'l tudes 
son 
sorrow 
sorry 
sound 
soup 
sown 
spage 
spades 
Spain 
spéc'kled 
spénd 
spi'dérs 
spite 
spoke 
spot 
spot/téd 
sprang 
sprinkled 
spy 
square 
stairs 
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stir’ry 
stirt/éd 
sta’/tion 
(sh) 
stéal 


steer 
stépped 
stérn 
stiff 
stirred 
stol'en 
stood 
stooped 
stopped 
store 
sto’ ries 
storm 
stove 
straight 
straw 
stray 
strip'éd 
strdk'ing 
strick 
sub’ way 


stid!dén ly 


stif/féred 
stn’ny 
stin/shine 


é rae 


stip’pér 
stip pose! 


sure 
(sh) 
sweet 


sweet/ést 
swélled 
swing 
swung 


tables 

tag 

tall'ést 

tin’ gled 

tar 

tastes 

téach 

teeth 

tém! pér 
tént 

tér’ri ble 
think'ful 
Thanks! giv Ing 
thee 

thém sélves’ 
thése 

thick 

thiéf 

thin 


third 
though 
thought 
thréad 


threw 
(u) 
throat 


thrown 
thimp 
thy 
tic/kled 
tied 

tild 

tim! bér 
tin 

toad 
toes 

told 
tom!a hawk 
to-mor’row 
tongue 
to-night! 
tossed 
totich 
tow/ér 
town 
trick 
train 
trap 
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tréach’ér ots 
trém’bling 
tricks 
tréd'den 
trou’ ble 
triimp’ét 
trink 
truth 

tib 

tiigged 
tim’bling 
tine 
tiin’nél 
tir'nip 
twén'ty 
twigs 


_ twist'éd 


tig’ly 

tin'cles 

tm dér stand’ 
tin dér stood! 
tin éas'¥ 

tin hap’py 
tn tidy 
tise’ful 


va ca'tion 
vain “ 


vés'sél 
voige 
voy! age 


waig'on 
wait'éd 
wake 
wall 
wants 
washed 
wav'ing 
weak 
wéath’tr 
web 

wee 
week 
wél'come 
wharf 
while 
whis'tled 
whom 
whose 
wide 
wild 
win! dow 
winged 
with’ éred 
woke 
wolf 


wood! cit tér 
wood’en 
wood'/man 
wool 
word 

(fi) 
work’man 

(a) 
world 

(a) 
worm 

(a) 
worse 

(a) 
wor'ship 

(a) 
worth 

(a) 
wove 
wrap 
wrapped 
wrin'kled 
writ! ten 
wrong 
wrote 


yiird 
yawned 
young 
your self’ 
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